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A COMMUTATION 


. of the Commutation Tax, and other Taxes * — 


&c. Kc. bee. 


5 - \H E tax upon Window-lights is the moſt remarkable tax that 


has been deviſed by the 1 ingenuity of Stateſmen, and ſubmitted 


UE 0 by the patience of modern times. 


The tax was originally meant as a tax upon houſes: and the 
L reckoning of the number of windows was conſidered as a convenient 
method of rating the value of the houſe. This method might ſerve 
the intended purpoſe tolerably well when the tax was but ſmall, and 
Individuals felt no great temptation to attempt evading the pay- 


ment of it, either in order to ſave their money, or by way of ſhew- 


ing their ingenuity, But the tax having been gradually increaſed, 
and additional Ads of Parliaments paſſed, both for increaſing the 
ſame, and enforcing payment, the original looſe idea of taxing the 
5 value of the houſe, eſtimated from the number of windows, has been 
gradually given up; and the tax upon window-lights has at length 


been made, in good earneſt and avowedly, a tax upon the light of 
Heaven. 


The principle by Which a Government may, in a greater or eG 
: degree, Juſtify the laying of taxes, is, that Government is intitled to 
8 a certain 
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a certain tribute, or reward, or conſideration, from Individuals, on ac- 


count of the advantages they derive from its protection. It is true 
this protection afforded by Governiments is but very ſeldom afforded 
in an active, viſible, manner. Governments, in fact, take but very 
little pains in giving protection to Individuals. Still, they have a 
right to anſwer to ſuch perſons as might make the objection,—the 
eaſe with which we perform our office, the office of protecting your 
Property, is nothing to you: it is enough that your property is ſo 
protected by us; and we expect, and demand, a conſideration for that. 
This is in reality the ſame principle upon which Doctors of Law, or 
Phyſic, or Perſons in ſeveral kinds of buſineſs, ground their claims o 
their fees, or perquiſites.. They lay theſe claims 1 in proportion, not 
to their labour or trouble, but to the advantages which they know 
people expect to derive from their aſſiſtance. The taxes impoſed by 
Governments are to be juſtified 1 in the ſame manner. Governments, 
in laying taxes, may be ſaid to claim conſiderations, or fees, for the 
advantages which Individuals derive, either from their actual or ac- 


tive protection, or from their countenance, and even bare exiſtence. 


The above argument is the moſt reaſonable that can be advanced for 


juſtifying taxes. 


Reaſoning upon the principle which has' en been ſuggeſted a Gs. 
verument may appear to be intitled to lay a duty, or tax, upon the 
light of candles, made either of tallow or wax, or upon light pro- 
duced by burning. train oil: becauſe, in fact, if there was no Govern- 
ment, if a perfect ſtate of anarchy prevailed, there would be no 


making of candles: neither would there be any whale fiſhery; for, 


who would take the trouble of fetching blubber, and bringing it into 


a Country where neither oil, nor ſpermaceti, might be made with any 


advantage 


E $3 

advantage to the makers? The protection, or countenance, of Go- 
vernment is in fact uſeful to the producing or procuring of thoſe | 
kinds of lights we have juſt mentioned. | 


In regard to the light of Heaven, upon which the Financicrs of 
this Country have built a complete ſyſtem of taxation, it is quite 


other wiſe. This light is procured and continued without the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance or interference from Government, If we were to ſuppoſe 
that a ſecond Gunpowder plot were to deſtroy the whole Legiſlature 


at once, and if at the ſame minute all the other Men of power what= 


ever in the Nation were to periſh, ſuch as Lieutenants of Counties, 


Sheriffs, Headboroughs, Conſtables, and even Pariſh Beadles, property 


of any kind would immediately become looſened, and ſcarcely con- 


tinue to exiſt. Not ſo with the light of day. The tragical event 
we have juſt ſuppoſed would do no hurt to it. The Sun, after that 

cataſtrophe, would ſhine as bright as before ; and the ſame plentiful 

undiſturbed ſupply of light would continue to be ſent down upon us. 


The Government of this Countty, in laying a tax upon the light 


of Heaven, in fact claims a reward, or fee, where no office 1s per- 
formed, where its aſſiſtance, and even its exiſtence, are perſectly : 


immaterial. As hath been above obſerved, the tax upon windows 


15 now become an abſolute, ſerious, tax, upon the light of day. The 


tax was originally intended to be upon the value of houſes, ſach va- 


lue being to be looſely rated from the number .of windows: or per- 


haps the tax was ſecretly meant as a kind of poll tax. But now, it is 


neither: it is neither a houſe nor poll tax: : it has gradually become 
a downright tax upon the light which is ſent from Heaven, The 
number of windows in a houſe 1 is very curioully aſcertained ; ; and ſo 


MIN ſhillings i in the year are accurately demanded for each window. 
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The value or extent of the houſe are no objects of conſideration. A 


Houſe twice as extenſive as another, is made to pay twice leſs, if there 


are in its walls only half the number of windows. If you open freſh 
windows in your houſe, the tax laid upon you is increaſed in pro- 


portion : if you ſhut up a certain number of windows, the tax you 
: have to pay is leſſened by ſo much. The outſide of your houſe is 
accurately ſurveyed for diſcovering any aperture through which light 
may be introduced. Windows overlooking no ground but your own, 


and opening only into your yard, are rated: they give admittance to 


the light of heaven: they are window-lights. Openings in your 
roof introduce the light of the ſkies; they are fey-lights, Glazed 
partitions in the inſide of houſes are intended to tranſmit light far- 
ther: they are fan- Ibis. Even apertures filled up with ſubſtances 
leſs ſolid than brick, or ſtone, or plaſter upon lath, are rated; for 
there ! is a poſſibility of their admitting light. In order to aſcertain 
the exact number of all ſuch light-giving apertures, holes and cre- 
vices, as may exiſt in your houſe, Surveyors have a power, twice 
a year, to force their way into the paſſages and ſtair· caſes of the 
houſe, and into the courts and yards thereunto belonging. 


Be pleaſed to obſerve that Government claims the duty upon light 


with the ſtrictneſs and accuracy we have juſt deſcribed, whether ſuch 
light exiſts, or not —whether it be day, or night. The tax goes on, 
uninterropted, and unabated, the whole twelvemonth round. No 5 
deduction is made on account of darknefs and nights. This inflexi- 


ble met hod of laying the tax upon light, uſed by the Britiſh Exchequer 


and Financiers, puts me in mind of a ſtory the recital of which has 


| more than once commanded my moſt ſerious attention when I was a 
bo oy. Ac certain Man had entered into a compact with the Devil, by 


which 5 


E 1 i 
which it had been agreed that the Devil ſhould gratify al the Man's 


wiſhes during thirty years, and then was to carry him off. At the 


end juſt of fifteen years, as the Man was celebrating the anniverſary 


of his compact, and giving a ſumptuous entertainment to his friends, 


perfectly confident that fifteen years of his time were yet to run, 


one of his Servants came and whiſpered to him that a tall lean Per- 


ſon, dreſſed in a black worn- out coat, wanted to ſpeak with him: 


he added that the Perſon had ſomething extraordinary | in his appear- 


ance. The hearing of this meſſage, and the account given by the 


Servant, greatly alarmed the Man in the midſt of his enter tainment: 


he at once underſtood that the buſineſs was of ſuch a nature that he 
133 muſt go and give perſonal anſwer, The Devil (for it was really 


he, as the Man had gueſſed) told him he wanted to ſpeak with him 


in a private room; and there informed him that he was come to 


| fetch him. The Man expreſſed much ſurpriſe, and remonſtrated 
With ſubmiſſiveneſs. My Lord, your claim upon me, at this time, is 
quite contrary to our bargain : : we have agreed for thirty years; and 
only fifteen, this very day, are elapſed, —Very true, the Devil an- 
ſwered ; but there have elapſed fifteen years of days, and fifteen years 


of nights: does not that compleat the number of thirty ?—With all 
due deference, I think quite differently, the Man replied : I never 


: heard, in all my lite, of ſuch a method of computing time as that 


mentioned by your Lordchip. ES cannot help that, the Devil rejoined; 


. the mode of reckouing which we uſe, and have always uſed, in 


5 Hell;  fayiog which he ſnatched him off; and che Man never was ſeen 


any more, 


Something may certain] y be pleaded by which to excuſe the Devil's 
rigid manner of reckoning time: for, in fact, he uſed to gratify the 


#7 | Man's 


1 
Man's withes, and fly to execute his commands, at all times, at every 
minute of the twenty-four hours on which he was called upon. But 
the Britiſh Government have no ſuch excuſe to alledge in favour of 
their mode of taxing light, They make the Subject pay for the uſe 
of light when there 1s no light, They make no abatement on ac- 
count of nights. Nay, they make none on account of ſhort days. 
No diſtinction between Summer and Winter quarters. Their Tax- 
gatherers peremptorily demand the ſame ſums of money at Chriſtmas 
as they do at Midſummer. The claims made by Government for the 
uſe of light are, in ſhort, perfectly the ſame when the Sun is ſkulk- 
ing from us in the vicinity of the tropic of Capricorn, ſending us 
flanting rays, during only eight hours out of twenty-four, as they are 
when he is parading almoſt perpendicular over our heads, coming, in 
his annual carcer, to reconnoitre the tropic of Cancer, Which cer- 
tainly is not juſt, Dp. : 85 
Auother remarkable inſtance may be mentioned, in is the me- 
| thod uſed by the Britiſh Government in aſſeſſing the Subject for the 
uſe of light, 1s unjuſt, No allowance, I find, is made for thoſe years 
in which there are Eclipſes of the Sun, An abatement ſhould cer- 


tainly take place when thoſe phanomena happen, in the ſame man- 


ner as taxes or even rents uſe to be in a greater or leſs degree remitted | 

in caſes of failures of crops. As it is not improbable that the preſent 
mode of aſſeſſment for the uſe of light, without any diſtinction 

being made between days and nights, or ſhort and long evehings, 
may in time give riſe to remonſtrances and petitions, I will gene- 
rouſly ſupply Miniſters with an anſwer by which to put off the Peti- 
tioners, and avoid being nonplus'd,—+* Gentlemen, we Miniſters 
% make Fog pay for the light of the Sun, in day time, — and during 
«« the 


l 
e the nights, for the light of the Moon and Stars.“ Be pleaſed to 
obſerve that this anſwer may alſo be applied to the caſe of Eclipſes, 
becauſe it is a well-known fac. that Stars become viſible during 
Eclipſes of the Sun. 
Nor have the Government, and its Exchequer, been ſatisſied w ich 
arrogating to themſelves the merit of being the Protectors of light, 
and of being ſerviceable to the continued emanations of this fluid, 
laying taxes upon it accordingly, They have advanced claims of a 
more real and poſitive nature in regard to light; which claims are 
| rendered manifeſt by the following extract from certain aqvertiſe- 5 
: ments which have been lately publiſhed, and repeated in all the 
News-papers, by order of the CoMMISSIONERS for managing his Ma- 
Jeſeys affars of Taxes, © Whereas ſeveral. windows or lights have 
a been fraudulently and not effectually ſtopped up, according to the 
« directions of the Act of Parliament, &c.“ From theſe expreſſions 
we ſee, that, not only the keeping of certain windows wide open, | 


but alſo ſtopping them by halves, or even ſtopping them up with ſub- 


ſtances not ſufficiently opacous and ſolid, with ſubſtances through 
which there is a poſſibility of light being admitted, are called fraudy- 
tent aQs by the Government and its Exchequer. It i 18 evident that 
85 they deem themſelves to be not only Protectors, but alſo Proprietors 
of light, and in ſhort, lay claim to the property of that ſluid. They 


conſider the encroaching upon light, by means of certain windows 


being kept partly open, as being acts of the fame nature as hunting 

upon another perſon' g. grounds, or fiſhing in his pon 1s Or, to uſe 
2 an example extremely applicable to the caie, they couſider the intro- 

duction of light into houſes by means of certain windows kept partly 


pen or eee ſtopped up, as being acts of fraud and injury | 
ot 
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of the ſame kind as that which might be committed by ſtealing wa— 


ter out of another perſon's. reſervoirs, for inſtance out of thoſe reſer- 


voirs which are the property of the News-river Company. And in 


tac, this is a kind of theft which is often committed at the expence 
of the Company; though ſeveral readers poſſibly may not have heard 


of it. There are, in fact, ſuch water ealers : perſons who do ſteal 
the water of the New-river : not by carrying it off in pails, as might 


at firſt be imagined; but by placing ſecret ſly pipes by which the 


water is conducted away. This kind of theſt | 18 ſometimes committed 


by the Owners of fields or tenements adjacent to the banks of the river: 


they break the ground durivg the night; place their pipes, about one 


foot or more below the ſurface of the water; level the ground again; 


and thus conduct the water into their poſſeſſions, while they pay for 
: mone, or at leaſt for a much leſs quantity than what they enjoy. 


The Company have perſons! in their pay, whoſe buſineſs it is to walk 


about, in order to detect that kind of theft, and find out the fraudy- 
lent pipes we mention, in order to have them Fectually ſlopped up. 


The ſame kind of fraud which is committed upon the New-river | 


| Company by means of ſecret pipes, is practiſed at the expence of the 
Government by means of hidden, fly, windows, or windows pre- 


tended to be ſtopped up, as We are authentically informed by thoſe 


advertiſements above mentioned, in which ſuch fraudulent acts are 


complained of, In the ſame manner as there are thieves who ſteal 


the water of the Company, there are thieves of another ſort, who : 
teal the light of the Britiſh Government. They tap the fronts and 


ſides of their houſes: they make holes and openings in them; or, 


when detected, they {top theſe holes in a fraudulent manner: through 


which means they let into their apartments, a fluid, a light, which 


does 


1 


does not belong to them, a fluid of which the Government claims 
the property: no wonder if the i injury 1s reſented, and a twenty ſhil- 
lings reward is offered for diſcovering and convicting the Senders. 
(See the advertiſements above quoted). The opacous ſubſtances 
which the jealouſy of Parliament has preſeribed for the excluſion, or 
oy vindication, of light, are, as has been obſerved in a former place, 
brick and ſtone, or plaſter upon lath. 
We may, in this place, mention that the Gentletten of the New- 
river Company, in their method of ſecuring the property of their 
water, and their diſpenſation of the ſame, manifeſt a lenity, a gene- 
roſity, much ſuperior to the conduct exhibited by the Government | In 
the management and diſpenſation of its light. 
In the firſt place, thoſe Agents who are paid by the Company for 
the purpoſe of detecting ſuch Fraudulent pipes as may ſerve to conduct | 
away the water of their Employers, never preſume to enter into the 
| houſes and tenements of thoſe Perſons againſt whom they have ſuſ- . 
picions: they modeſtly confine themſelves, in their reſearches, either 
to the ſurface of the river, along which they move in boats, look- 
ing attentively on both ſides, or to the banks of the river, where they 
are public ground, or ground belonging to the Company, This mo- 
derate conduct is very different from that uſed by the Officers of 
> Government and the Revenue from light. I' hey grecdily pop into 
any houſe where they find the ſtreet- door open, or get the fame to 
be opened by Conſtables. - They run up and down the ſtair- caſe, i 
; ſearch of holes and openings, or incomplete ſtoppages, either | in tlic 
wall or in the roof, through which light may, in any degree, be let 
into the houſe. They purſue their prying oblervations in ſpite of 
you, They whip into every room. They paw and fecl the walls 


C every 
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1 
every where. Nor do they take their final departure till they are 
ſatisfied that the walls are duly compoſed of thoſe opacous, ſolid, 


forbidding ſubſtances which the jealouſy of Parliament has pre- 
ſcribed for the ſtopping up of apertures, and in ſhort, till they are 
; ſufficien tly convinced that the fluid can find no fraudulent admit- 


tance, no fraudulent inlet, and the houſe is tight tight in every part: 


I mean in every part which is not paid for. 

Another inſtance in which the New-river Company, and the 
Government, manifeſt very different degrees of liberality in the diſ- 
penſation of their reſpective fluids, is, the manner in which they 
aſſeſs Individuals for the uſe of the ſame. The Government and its 
Exchequer, we have obſerved the fact in a former place, demand a 
price for the uſe of light when there is no light: no diſtinction with 
them between long and ſhort days, between days and nights; they 
make the Subject pay for light at times when they ſupply him with 


none. Not ſo with the Gentlemen of the Company. The money 


: they demand of you is exactly! in proportion to the time in the week, 


to the number of hours, during which they communicate their Wa- 
ter, or fluid, to you, —during which they keep their cocks open, and 
are ſending the water through their pipes into your houſe. Which 
ſhews on their part a very commendable ſpirit of juſtice and equity. 


A third inſtance may be mentioned! in which a remarkable con- 
traſt, very remarkable indeed, takes place between the conduct of 45 
the New-river Company, in the diſtribution of its water, and that of 


the Government, i in the diſtribution of! its light. The caſe I mean 18 


this. The Company, when they rate you for the uſe of their water, 


never make any other enquiry than about the exact time during : 
which their water is to be communicated to your houſe, and alſo, 


1 about 


E 
about the number, or bore, of the pipes through which it is to flow. 
Theſe points being ſettled, and the price being paid or agreed upon, 


the Company aſk nothing farther of you: you may do with the wa- 


- ter exactly as you pleaſe: you may fill as many caſks with it as you 
chooſe : you may convey the fluid from your yard into your garden, 
or into your cellar, or to the top of your houſe, either by means of 
the water itſelf, ſeeking its level of its own accord, or by means of 
engines. The Gentlemen of the Company, after the water is once 
= out of their pipes, have done with it and with you: they never trouble 
their heads about what you are doing with the water in your houſe, 
nor attempt to diſquiet you in caſe you chooſe to convey it an hun- 
dred times backwards and forwards about your tenements, in pipes 
or veſſels of your own. Not fo with the light which is ſupplicd to 
your houſe by conſent of the Exchequer. They do not allow you to 
convey this light into different and remoter parts of your houſe, 
without making you pay again for the ſame; though you have paid 
them, to their full ſatisfaction, for the firſt introduction. For in- 
ſtance, if light, after being introduced into any fore-room of a houſe, 
for which room it is paid for, is thence communicated to a back- 
room, or to a ſtair-caſe, or to any ſpace ſeparated from the fore- room 
by a partition, the Act requires that the light fo communicated 
or tranſmitted, ſhould be paid for, a ſecond time. Such ſecondary 
communication, and chargeable tranſin! ſon of light, within the 
walls of the fame houſe, may be effected through g glazed doors, or 
through glazed frames placed in an inſide partition, in the ſhape of | 
windows, or through fans, that is, through glazed frames on tle 
tops of doors. We have named glaſs, as being that tranſparent ſub- 
Nance which is moſt commonly vied for filling the interſtices of 


I --. | | doors 99 


1 
doors, frames, or fans, or making tranſparent panes with: but if, 
inſtead of glaſs, uſe was made of oiled paper, or horn, or {light can- 
vaſs, or thin poliſhed oyſter-ſhells, after the manuer of the Chineſe, 


it would make no difference; the frames, fans, or panes, would con- 


tinve to lie under the ſame predicament. Light tranſmitted to a re- 


moter partitioned ſpace, within the ſame houſe, by means of the im- | 
plements and ſubſtances juſt recited, is a borrowed light, in ſhort, as 
it is uſually called ; and therefore you muſt pay for the ſame. 
Neither is it of any ſervice to you to go and expoſtulate with the 
Commiſſioners of the Revenue,—to alledge that you have paid for 
the light. when it was firſt let into your houſe from the Govern- 
ment's grand Reſervoir, from the Government s Main, the unbounded 
ſpace of Heaven: — that if the light enjoyed in that part of your 
houſe which is partitioned from a fore room, be a borrowed light, a 
borrowed fluid, vou borrow this fluid from yourſelf, and not from 
them: ;—that ſince you have paid for the light in the fore-room, this 
light is your own; that the capacities of light borrower, and lender, 
are united in your perſon ; that the debt is therefore conſolidated, 
and in ſhort, no debt exiſts, you owe nothing to them. Theſe _ 
excellent arguments: but the Government and its Exchequer will not 
underſtand them, will not admit them. They ſtill inſiſt that it is a 
borrowed light. And though you borrow this light, this fluid, from 


your ow nſelf, they make you pay for it, juſt the ſame as if you bor- 


rowed it, or even if vou purchaſed it, from them. | Such 18 their 
ratio ultima, their equity, their juſtice. The Gentlemen of the New- 
river Company proceed upon incomparably more liberal principles : ; 
they never make you pay above once for the communication of their 
water. Perhaps only would they find fault if you were conſtantly 
to ſupply a Neighbour, or different houle, with it. 
Een „„ 
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From all the facts above recited it therefore appears that the Go- 


vernment and its Exchequer are ſuch good œconomiſts, ſuch ex- 
cellent managers of their light, that they, in the firſt place, make 
you pay an equal price for the enjoyment of it, during winter quar- 
ters and foggy weather, as they do in long days and fürnmer wea- 
ther: ſecondly, they make you pay for light even when you borrow 
it from yourſelf :. in the third place, they charge you for any ema- 
vation and transfuſion of light that may take place through leſs 
opacous ſubſtances than brick or ſtone, or plaſter upon lath, Nay, 
for fear any parcel of this ſerviceable light ſhould be loſt, any por- 
tion of this precious, this invaluable fluid, as it might happen either 
| through your own fault, or the fault of the Survey ors paid by thera, 
and in order to prevent any embezzlement, waſte, or dilapidation 
from taking place, they compell you, under a penalty of twenty 
| ſhillings, to give notice in writing to the Commillioners, of any new. 
opening that may have been made in your houſe. In caſe any aper- 
| ture exiſts through which you do not intend to draw any light, and 
2 you conſequently refuſe to pay for the ſame, they oblige you to in- 
tercept | the light yourſelf, and fill up the aperture at your own trou- 
ble and expence. 
The above mentioned doctrine concerning borrowed lights, —lights 
borrowed from rooms ſituated 1 in the front of a houſe,—leads me to 
propoſe an extremely curious. queſtion,—a queſtion very capable of 
exerciſing the logic and ingenuity of Commiſſioners of the Revenue, 
and of Lawyers. 1 
Perhaps the reader is informed that there exiſt certain peculiar 
ſubſtances, which, being expoſed to the rays of the Sun, will ſoak 
them in, as it were, will fill themſelves with them, in a manner, 5 


and 


3 

and in ſhort, preſerve a conſiderable ſtore of light, which they con- 
tinue very viſibly to emit when removed into a dark place. The 
Bologna ſtone, /apis Bononicus, well known to Philoſophers, is the 
moſt noted of theſe ſubſtances, after it has been duly prepared by 
calcination and a proper proceſs. Some of theſe ſtones are about the 
ſize of a ſmall orange, When removed into a dark place, they ap- 
pear like a burning coal; though they manifeſt no heat: and they 
emit ſufficient light to read by, when brought very near, They 
continue to give light for about a quarter of an hour; and by ſome 
accounts, for ſeveral hours: which probably depends on the different 
manner of the calcination and preparation. They are enabled to 
emit light merely by being expoſed to day-light ; though in a much 
inferior degree to what they retain from being expoſed to ſunſhine. 
Theſe ſtones preſerve their virtue during about five years. Small 
ſtatues are ſometimes made, by properly cutting a few of theſe ſtones, 
and putting them together. 
Now, let us ſuppoſe that a Perſon ſhould procure a certain num 
ber of theſe Bologna ſtones we have juſt deſcribed, and after ſoaking 

them with light in his fore-room, for which he duly pays to Govern- 
ment, ſhould convey theſe ſtones, thus ſtored with the light of the 
fore- room, into a dark back- room, and thereby keep it illuminated, 
_ occaſionally ſubſtituting freſh ſtones to thoſe which become ſpent, — 
would not ſuch an operation lawfully ſubjed the Inventor to the pay- 
ment of the tax? might not ſuch an operation be juſtly called a bor- 
rowing of. light—a borrowing of light from the fore-room J If 1 
was deſired to decide upon the caſe, according both to the letter and 
ſpirit of the Ads of Parliament, I would give my opinion in favour 
of the Exchequer and Officers of the Revenue, The above deſcribed 
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light is undoubtedly a &orrowed light, The intent of the AQ of Par- 


liament 1s evidently that the light introduced into one room [nould 


be Kept in that room: it ought to be ſolely enjoyed in that room: 


the light ought to be uſed and conſumed and ſpent in tlat room, on 


that ſpot for which it is agreed upon and paid, Such is the tenure 
by which light is obtained, It is no point of difference by what 
means; mediums, agents or implements, light is evalively tranſmitted 
or borrowed : it is perfectly immaterial whether ſuch evaſive com- 
munications and borrowings be effected by tranſparent doors, pellucid 


fans, diaphanous partitions, or by phoſphoric ſtones, or any other trick, 


device, or ſtratagem whatever. Quere, if the Perſon, inftead of ſopply- 


- ing his Bologna ſtones with light ; in his fore-room, was to {apply them 


in a public Street or Square, or in an open held or Common? In ſach 


caſe I ſhould think the tax ought not to be paid; becauſe, till an Act 


of Parliament is paſled to expres the contrary, the uſe of light, in 


ſuch public or open places aud fields, ought to be conſidered as t 


free and gratuitous gift of Government. 


Abſurdity is not the ouly defect with which the window-lieht tax 


may be reproached, There are other more ſerious inconveniences 


attending this ly ſtem of taxation. It carries with it an appearance of 


inſult on the underſtandings of People. Being made to pay for the 
light of day, gives too obvious an appearance of flaviſhneſs to the 


| whole frame of the Government. The tax upon window-li2his, in 


ſhort, has a tendency to enGangers by its company, the whole maſs of 


the other taxes, 


Ido not mean to | fay that the fabric of taxes which has been 


5 in this Country, is in any very near danger ol being pulled 
down. Vet, ſince it is admitted that the national debt cannot be 


Paid 


: 
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paid off, ſince it is granted that, from the nature of public affairs, 
this debt muſt on the contrary go on increaſing, without proportion- 
able diſcharge, it muſt alſo be admitted that the whole burden, the 
whole weight, muſt, at ſome time or other, and i in ſome circum- 
| ſtances or others, be removed at once. 

Phat ſuch times, and ſuch eircumſtances, are near at hand, is, I 
repeat, what I do not mean to lay. At the ſame time, it is to be 
obſerved that the number of the preſent taxes is very great. The 
Veſſel is heavily loaded. It is crank, to uſe the Sailor's expreſſion. 
The bare weight of itſelf and burden has, even now, a tendency to 
overſet it. The voindoro- light tax may be conſidered as that part of 
the cargo which lies at top, that which is ſtowed uppermoſt : it is 
ſtowed too High, 1 in ſhort, and has too great a power to bring down 
the Veſſel on the firſt onſet of a ſtorm. 
To uſe another compariſon, the windows-light tax is the dangerous 
545 of the whole Syſtem of taxation. It will afford the moſt favour- 
able hold for People to pull by, and ſhake the ſtructure. It is the 
weak part of the fortification, that to which Inſurgents againſt 
taxes and Levellers will firſt think of applying the perard, in order to 
blow up an n aperture, and make an entrance into the inſide of the 
fabric. | 
The tax upon window-lights, in ſhort, is that tax for oppoſing 
which the moſt obvious arguments occur : it is that tax againſt 
Which, in diſcontented levelling times, the general clamour will be 
more probably directed than againſt any other: and the words, No 
window-tax, no tax upon the light which God Almighty has made, have 
a great chance of being the watch or Perg word by which people 
will know their friends. 

The 


1 


The window tax, which forms a very conſiderable branch of tlie 


public revenue, lies, as to itſelf, upon an unſafe foundation: it is 
moreover, bad, dangerous company for the ſyſtem of the other taxes. 

A ſecond important inconvenience reſults from the tax which is 
laid upon windows. This tax has been gradually ſo far increaſed as 
to make it now amount, in ſome degree, to a prohibition of the uſe 
of light, and of a free circulating air: for, thoſe apertures which ad- 
mit light are commonly ſo framed as alſo to let in the air, occa- 
ſionally. Now, light, and a free air, are commodities upon which no 
prohibition ought to lie: becauf e, beſides being very ſerviceable, they 
are commod; ties, they are articles, of ſuch a nature that a Man may 
uſe them in as great plenty and profuſion as he pleaſes, and yet, no 
other Perſon has the leſs ſhare, no other Perſon is the poorer for it. 

That the tax upon windows amounts, - in ſome degree, to a prohi- 
bition upon apertures made in houſes, and of courſe upon the intro- 
duction both of air and light, is rendered evident by the ſtate and 
appearance of the fronts of a great number of houſes, as they are ſeen 
from the ſtreets; not to mention roofs, and walls ſituated in courts 
and yards, and i in the backs of houſes. 

From the appearance of the fronts of ſeveral old houſes, it may be 
ſcen that the practice of ſtopping up windows was begun a great 
number of years ſince, iu proportion as the tax has been gradually 
increaſed, and ſucceſſive Acts of Parliament have been framed for that 
purpoſe. When the Commutation AQ was paſſed, in the year 1784, 
a by which the heavy tax upon tea was in a great meaſure commuted 
Into a new window-light tax, the exertions made in ſtopping up win— 


dows became 1 in a manner general; the tax having, by that AR, been 


at once made double to hat it was before. ——— 
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At the period when the Act took lee, Workmen of different 


kinds, whoſe aſſiſtance had been applied to for the occaſion, might 
be ſeen every where in motion. Carpenters were running to and fro, 
with their tools on their ſhoulders, and their hand-ſaws projecting 
out of their bags, as well as Bricklayers and Plaſterers, followed by 


hods of bricks, or mortar, or plaſter, and carrying bundles of laths. 


And the noiſe of the hammer, driving nails, or knocking down par- 


titions, in order to have others ſupplied of a more ſubſtantial nature, 
reſounded on all ſides. 


From the alarm that was manifeſted againſt light; from the gene- 


ral and diligent exertions that were making for excluding it, or pre- 

cluding its entrance, one might have imagined that ſome extraor- 

_ dinary event had taken place; for inſtance, that a Comet was 

threatening to interſect our Orbit, and, in its dreaded paſſage near us, 

to deluge us with a flood of light or, that our Earth had begun to 
loſe its ſtation in the Planetary ſyſtem ; that it was drawing nearer 

to the great Centre of gravitation and light, and was ſoon to carry as” 


into a region, the refulgence of which our eyes would be unqualified 


to bear: in ſhort, one might have thought that ſome mighty ſtu- | 


pendous change had been effected, or was preparing to take place, in 

Nature. No; there was nothing of the kind: only, the Govern- 
ment was in want of money and a new tax; and they had thought 
of increaſing their rates and duties upon the conſumption of light. 


The terror and alarm that were manifeſted againſt light, and againſt 


: the tax, were probably greater than the occaſion required, However, 
we may Judge that the terror was great from the following fact; 


which is, that a Gentleman, who was a Privy Counſellor, who has 


ſince been made a Peer, and who received, and ſtill receives, a conſi- 


derable 
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derable income from Government, was reproached in the Houſe of 


Commons, of which he was a Member, with having been in the 
number of thoſe who had firſt caught and manifeſted the alarm, and 
in ſhort, with having been diligent in ſtopping up ſeveral of his win- 
dows, when the Commutation Act took place. 

Since a Gentleman in the ſituation we have juſt deſeribed was fore- 

moſt in ſignalizing himſelf againſt the introduction of light, it is no 

wonder that the alarm, the trepidation, was communicated farther, 
and to Perſons in much inferior ſtations. As hath been above men- 
tioned, a kind of combination or confederacy againſt light in fact 
took place, much more general than had exiſted at any former pe- 
riod: and the buſineſs of blocking up windows was very ſeriouſly 
followed for ſome time, by all orders of Peoples more or leſs, both in 
Town and Country. b 
The exertions were, in the firſt place, and moſt generally, directed 5 
againſt thoſe apertures which lie over the tops of ſtreet· doors, and 
are intended to give light to the paſſage. "Theſe apertures are com- 
monly filled up by a glazed fan; and in ſome places they are left 
empty, or open. To theſe glazed fans or empty apertures, compact 
legal moppages, made up of lath and plaſter, were ſubſtituted. In 
ſome places, coarſe thick boards, for the ſake of cheapneſs, were 
nailed cloſe together, and white-waſhed, in hopes that the Tax- 
gatherers would either overlook them, or be ſatisfied with them. 
The attention was next turned to thoſe windows, or openings, 

1 which ſtair- caſes are lighted. In ſome houſes, where there exiſted 
two ſuch windows, one was judged to be fully ſufficient, and the 
other was of courſe cancelled. In tome other houſes, where there 

was but one ſtair-caſe window, or perhaps none, only a ſky-light in 

D 2 in the 


- thing about it. 
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the roof at 165 ſuch ſole window, or ſky-light, had nevertheleſs ſen- 
tence paſſed upon them; the ſtair-caſe being thereby condemned to 
the ſame darkneſs as the paſſage to the ſtreet-door had been. Stair- 
caſes, and ſtreet-door pafſages, were moſt generally made ſacrifices 
of, and given up to darkneſs; becauſe, they are places in which none 
of the Inhabitants of a houſe have any peculiar ſeparate COncern,— 
becauſe they are places in which nobody has occaſion to make any 
ftay, nor 1s likely to be detained by buſineſs. The only 1 inconve- 
nience ariſing from ſuch places being left dark, 15 that People may 
break their necks ; and this danger is but little, if People will be 
attentive. 
Next to paſſages and ſtair-caſes, back rooms were examined. A 
window, or light, is of no great uſe i in a room in which People in- 
tend only to llecp. Windows eulightening only back-rooms were there- 
fore 1 in many places judged to be fit objects of condemnation: beſides, 
there was hope that ſome ſmall parcel of light might perhaps be bor- 
:owed from the fore-room, and the Tax-gatherers never Know any 
The fronts of houſes x were overhauled i in turn, for diſcovering and 
aſcertaining ſuch windows as might be abſolutely diſpenſed with 
ſuch windows as it might be more eligible to do without, than pay a 
tax for. In ſome places, in which there were three windows in 
front, it was judged that it would be no inconvenience to ſtop up 
one: the darkened ſpace being, in the mean time, to prove very uſe- 
tul as a dark cloſet, or repoſitory of ſome ſort or other. In ſome 
other places, in which there were only two windows, one of the two 
was determined to be given up; one window being judged to af- 


ford light full ſufficiently for n who know how to make a 
good ute of it. 


= 


Courts, 


a3 


Courts, Yards, Coach-houſes, and Out-houſes, were alſo made ob- 


jects of reſearch and enquiry; and many a window was thereby diſ- 
covered aud pointed out, in regard to which People were much at 
loſs to name of what ſervice it might be, or what good it _ 
do to any bod y. 

By all rheſc exertions made in aboliſhing window-lights, a deal of 
havock was made in ſome places; in other places, leſs. In one of 
the ſtreets leading from Whitechapel to the new Royalty Theatre, 
the Owner of a houſe two ſtories high, who has blocked up four out 
of nine windows in front, has cauſed the following inſcription, a 
parody of ſome part of the Litany, to be written on the lath and 
plaſter with which one of theſe windows 1s filled up, Lighten Gur 
darkneſs, we beſeech thee, O Pitt! The inſcription continues to be very 
legible : and is ſufficiently conſpicuous; being only eight or nine fect 
above the ground. 
The ſame confeder racy and enmity againſt lighe which directed 

the blocking up of fo many windows when the Commutation Act took 
place, has proved no leſs efficient i in preventing the opening of lights 
in houſes built ſince that period, and in governing the plans of Un- 
dertakers and Builders in that reſpect. The exertions made againſt 
light in the building of new houſes, do not exhibit, it is true, 
ſuch conſpicuous marks to the eye as are manifeſted by houſes. 
that had been built at a former time. The ſurfaces of the new 
| houſes are fair and ſmooth enough: they diſplay none of thoſe 
cicatrices and ſcars which the hands of Botchers have left on the 
fronts, backs, and ſides of the old built houſes to which they have 
adminiſtered their operations. Vet, the ingenuity uſed in darkening 
theſe new houſes has not been the leſs, on that account. The ſame 


CAaution,, 
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:caution, the ſame jealouſy, the ſame frugality in the introduction of 
light, are to be diſcerned. Inſtances of this may be ſeen in thoſe 
numerous houſes which have in a manner riſen from the ground! in 
the ſkirts of the Metropolis, ſince the paſſing of the Commutation 
AQ, —in that little Town which, during the two laſt Summers, has 
: been built on the other ſide of the road leading from Battlebridge to 
Tottenham Court Road turnpike, over againſt. the Duke of Bedford's 
houſe and Ween's Square, which they have called Botany-Bay, and 
Botany-Bay row,—in that Village which has lately been raiſed be- 
tween Moorfietas, and Shoreditch, on the ſite of Holy-well mount, after 
that . mount was levelled, and carried away in wheel-barrows,—in 
_ thoſe ſtrings of- houſes which have been built in the Spittle elde, in 
Mary. bone, and on the other ſide of the River and the bridges. In all 
theſe places, as well as ſeveral others not named here, the ſame 
ſparingneſs in the uſe of light 18 manifeſted, Fun- lights over ſtreet· 5 
doors have been diſpenſed with. Stair-caſes have been left to be 
lighted by one window, at molt, And whole rows of houſes have 
been built with only one window for each ſtory, in front. — Nay, a 
new kind of architecture, or method of planning houſes, has been 
deviſed. In places where there was ground enough for a double 
| houſe, as it is called, that .is, for a houſe with two rooms, fore and 
back- room, on a floor, the houſe has been made double only up to 


the firſt pair of ſtairs: above that floor the houſe is made ſingle; : the 


back part of it thus offering the appearance of a low houſe or ſhed, 
with a low tiled roof, clapped againſt the higher wall, or back, of 
the fore houſe. Nor is that back room on the one pair of ſtairs 
beautified with a window: it is a dark ſpace, probably intended for a 
bed, and opening into the fore room by means of a wide folding 


I 11 n or, 
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door, of the ſame width with a bed. This. new architectural con- 
trivance ſeems to have been deviſed out of a wiſh, not only to leſſen 
the number of windows in a houſe, but alſo, to keep the total num- 
ber of windows under that legal number above. which the. tax is 5 
made ſuddenly to riſe in an.increaſed proportion. In regard to thoſe 
' new-built houſes which, owing to the ſcantineſs of the ground, are 
really ſingle houſes, with only one room on a Hoor, no back win 
dovvs are ever opened i in them: all new-built Angle houſes are raiſed 
uniformly upon the ſame plan : whole rows of ſuch houſes only of- 
fer to light long dead walls in the rear. In fingle houſes built many 


| years ago, it. was not ſo: theſe houſes were conſtantly- made. with 


___ windows both in front. and rear, which .admitted a free air through : 


every ſingle room. All the back windows have not been ſtopped up 
in thole old- built ſingle houſes, owing, either to ſome degree of ibe- - 
rality i in the Owner? s way of thinking, though poor, or to Jazinels N 
and careleſineſs,. or. to a fear of the preſent expence in having the 
window ſtopped up by the Carpenter and Plaſterer. | The builders of 
ſingle houſes, at this preſent time, would think it a ſin to allow a 

back window in any room of the houſe. They deny a paſſage to the 
air at the ſame time that they diminiſh the light. 
Perhaps it will be obſerved that the weight of the tax upon win». 


daowilights, is not ſuch, after all, as to deſerve all thole exertions 


which uſe to be made both againſt it, and againſt light. One ſhould 
think ſo. The higheſt yearly ſum aſſeſſed upon any window is five 
ſhillings: : which only amounts to one penny a week., Now, if by 
the ſtopping up of a window. or \ky-light, a Nair-caſs is in any de- 
gree obſcured (and much more fo if it is totally darkened) one ſhould : 
think it. might. be worth while for the Inmates of the houſe to club . 


their 


their contributions together, and make up one penny a week, in order 
to reſcue the ſky-light or window from deſtruction and aboliſhment, 
If the window belongs to any private room or apartment, it muſt be 
ſtrangely ſituated if it does not afford to the Inhabitant of the lame 
one penny worth of ſatisfaction and comfort during the courſe of an 
whole week. 116 

Vet, it is evident that the calculation which is have. ſuggeſted, | 13 

far from being univerſally made. I have above quoted the inſtance 

of a Gentleman, now a Peer, intimately connected with Miniſters, a 
: Privy Counſellor, deriving an ample income from Government, who, 
upon the Commutation Act taking place, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
diligence in aboliſhing his window-lights, I have. no doubt that other 
examples of the like kind might be pointed out; I mean examples of 
Perſons 1 in a greater or leſs degree connected with the Government, 
and poſſibly allo receiving incomes from it. 

Perſons in ſuch ſituations had reaſons that might have induced 
them to keep a good countenance againſt the terror of the tax. They 
might have thought it both decent and ſerviceable that Perſons, in 
their conſpicuous places, ſhould: be firſt in giving the laudable exam- 
ple of ſubmiſſiveneſs to a tax which, though extremely important, 
has ſomething ludicrous in it. They might alſo have conſidered 
that the tax had been deviſed by their own party and friends, 

and that they themſelves were of courſe perſonally intereſted in its 

being univerſally and chearfully complied with. To Which may be 
added, that the tax, notwithſtanding its Malers appearance, is 
really meant to be on the value of a houſe: the ſtopping of a few 
a windows did not render ſuch value a whit inferior to what it was 


before the t tax; and therefore, the haſtening to block up windows 


with 
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with a view to leſſen the payment of the tax, might be ſaid to bear 
fome fort of appearance of an unfair declaration, However, theſe 
conſiderations did. not prevail. The Perſons we are alluding to, ra- 

ther choſe to aboliſh ſeveral of their windowslights, and, by ſo doing, 
_ expoſe themſelves to ſueer and reflection. They could not be in- 
fluenced by any intention to oppoſe Government ; they could have 
no other thing in view than money—than the proſpect of ſaving one 
penny a week for each window: which thews that the defire of ſave 
ing, whenever and wherever he can, is, in Man, a powerful inſtinct. 
It is no wonder if a ſimilar inſtinct actuates Perſons in very dif- 
rent ſituations from thoſe above alluded to, —inſpires them with 
A ſimilar frugality in the uſe of light, and prompts them to disfi- 
gure and ſpoil their houſes for the ſake of ſaving a ſmall ſum of 
money, annually. Other additional motives may inſtigate Perſons in 
middling circumſtances and ſtations—Perſons whoſe intercourſe with 
| Government is never otherwiſe than through the mediation of Tax- 
gatherers and Officers of the Revenue—whoſe reckonings with Go- 
vernment are always concluded by. taking, not by giving, receipts. 
Perſons in ſuch ſituations ſeldom think it a part of their duty to ſhew 
the example of readineſs and notableneſs in paying any tax. On the 
contrary, their fancy is rather pleaſed with the thought of being 
conſpicuous i in attempting to oppoſe the operation of a tax,—of being 
remarked for their dexterity in evading it, and the ingenuity of their 


devices. That Owner of a houſe whom we have quoted in page 21, 
would not perhaps have blocked up ſo many windows as four out 
of nine, in the front of his houſe, and a low houſe too, if he had 
not thought that his diſtinguiſhed exertion in the line would give an 
additional reliſh and ſmartneſs to his witticiſm and parody. 
„„ 1 . From 


rr 
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From all the facts and obſervations above ſuggeſted it evidently 
appears, that the tax upon window-lights operates as a conſtant in- 


ſtigation to people to ſpoil and disfigure their houſes, and moreover 


to render their habitations leſs ſalubrious, by excluding a free circu- 


lating air from them, and leſs pleaſing and uſeful, by the excluſion 
of light. A bare inſtinct of frugality, bare reluctance to part with 


money, will produce theſe effects, without the interference of any 
other conſideration, as is proved by the inſtances of Perſons in certain 


ſuperior ſituations. The inſcription imagined by the above houſe. 
Owner was not without ſome good ſenſe, after all: the wiſe mean- ” 
ing in the inſcription, was this, O Miniflers! we beſeech ye, do not pus 
us under a temptation to block up our windows, and darken our houſes, 
or a ſmall profit : mw it 15 probable that we Shall be fooliſh enough 1a 5 
45 fo. 


I hall conclude this Commentary upon ieee by adding; 


. chat another Owner of a houſe, in one of the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, 
who has topped up three windows perpendicular above oue another, 
in the three ſtories of his houſe, has cauſed the following words to 

be written on the middle window, or rather, the ſpot of it, Pitt's 

: Works, in three volumes, The Man ſeems to have conſidered his 


houſe, and the three ſtories of it, as a Library with three rows of 


ſhelves for the Miniſter to place his Works upon. There is room on 


the front of the houſe for ſix more volumes. 


The Public like to ſelect and fix upon one Miniſter out of hs | 


whole number, and make him ſingly accountable for the doings of 
the whole Government, 


I may alſo add in this place, that the Owners of ome fs pe 5 


had not wit enough to ſubſtitute Inſeriptions i in lieu of their blocked 


vp 
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up lights, have reſorted to another expedient in order at leaſt to pre- 
ſerve an out ward elegant appearance. They have cauſed reſemblances 
of glazed ſaſhes to be painted on the fronts of their houſes, and alſo 
of glazed fans over their ſtreet-doors. Theſe painted ſubſtitutes to 
_ glazed fans over ſtreet-doors are become very generally in uſe. They 
look as if made upon an elegant drawing or pattern, with panes ſhaped 
like ſectors and ſegments of a circle excellently combined together, 
and with Joiner 5 work of the beſt workmanſhip, or work of caſt- 
iron, or the new invented compoſition. Theſe pictures of finely 
wrought glazed fans over ſtreet- doors, have been adopted 1 in lieu of 
coarſe lath and plaſter, in almoſt every houſe that has any pre- 
tenſion to elegance, and at ſome little diſtance almoſt create a de- 
ception. 
In other places, a til more til contrivance than painting has 
peen uſed for preſerving the outward elegant appearance of glazed 
windows. The glazed ſaſhes have actually been left ſtanding out- 
wards | in the front of the houſe ; though the window has nevertheleſs 
been blocked up iu the inſide with legal, honeſt, thick lath and plaſ- 
ter; the glaſs panes in the ſaſh having been previouſly blackened 
more or leſs completely, in order that the inſide workmanſhip might 
not be ſeen from the ſtreet. The ſale of the window frames, of the 
ſaſhes, and the glaſs, might have produced money enough, both for 


gefraying the expence of putting the lath and plaſter, and for paying 


the tax for three years at leaſt, if the Owners had thought proper to 
fell them. Since they did not do ſo, we are to ſuppoſe that they 
were probably directed in their ſcheme by ſome motive different from 5 
bare frugality. They probably meant to exerciſe their wits, not at 
E * _ the 
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che extpehice of Miners this time, by means Of Inferipriohs, und pu- 


| Yodies taken from the Litany, but at the expence of the Minifter's 


Tax-gatherers. The trick intended by thoſe glazed ſaſhes left ſtand- 
ing in the fronts of houſes, while the windows are actually blocked 
up, with perhaps ſome piece of furniture, or a looking-glafs, placed 
againſt them, is, to make the Tax-gatherers run up and down the 


ſtair-caſe, then into the ſtreet and the houſe again, and to ſtare an! 


look wild, when they find that the number of windows within 


the houſe ſo ill corre ſponds with the careful reckoning and ſurvey 
they habe been taking from the outer ſide: the cauſe of the decep- 


tion is at length pointed out to them.— The kind of trick I am here 


: fuppofing puts me in mind of a joke chat was played off vpon a cer- 
ON Pope by his Buffoon. The Pope uſed to amuſe himſelf in 


making Almanacs. One moruing, being in bed at his Country Pa- 


| ate, preſently after awaking he aſked his- Buffoon, who was alone 
with him in the room, what fort of weather it was. The Buffoon, 
Who knew that his 'Holineſs had predicted fair weather for that day, 

"anſwered; —it is fair weather. The Pope, with a countenanee of 


ſelf-applauſe and complacency, faid, that wwe knew : when the Buf- 


foon immediately drawing the window-curtains open, ſhewed him 
that it was rainihg heavily, and continuing to point at the'window with 
His finger, repeated ſeveral times, looꝶ, you fool 1 (vedi coione VE The 
Pope, fitting upon his bed, was ſtill laughing and holding his: ſides, 


as the ſtory is, when ſome Cardinals entered the room, to whom he 
related the cauſe of his being ſo werry. have no doubt that many 
a Tax-gatherer, when the above mentioned deception is explained to 


bim, takes the joke extremely well, —as well as the Pope did. There 
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25110 reaſon why a Tax«gatherer ſhould not he: E good. natured Man. 
In collecting taxes they perform their office * 
In remarking the defects of the ſyſtem of e which Finan- 
ciers have raiſed on light and window- lights, my intention has not 
been barely to pull down, or criticiſe, and then recommend nothing 
that I may deem to be more eligible. My intention is really to ſug- 
: geſt a mode of taxation, and upon houſes too, which I believe to be 
more rational than the tax upon window lights. Before 1 begin, it 
may not be amiſs to recapitulate, 1 in few words, thoſe inconventences : 
and defects to which the avindow-light tax is, as I think, labject. 
In the firſt place, the tax is abſurd and ludicrous. . 
HU. The eonſequence of this abſurdity is, that the window-tax, a 

moſt important branch of the national revenue, reſts upon an unſafe 
foundation —⁰ unſafe, as conſequentially to W the ſyſtem of 
rhe other taxes. 


III. The tax has a conſtant rendeney to render houſes les falubri- 
ous and leſs comfortable, 

And fourthly; another inceſſant operation of the tax, is, to dis- 
Pn and diſturb, the architeQure of this Country. 


It may be mentioned by way of additional obſervation, that houſes 
fituated in the Country are affected by the tax upon window-lights i in 
A heavier- degree than houſes: ſituated in Towns. The tax upon win- 


e 1a ak. any future Commentator chooſes to exerciſe his ingenuity upon this 
Pamphlet, he may poſibly ſay in this place, The Author, in the above ſuppoſitions 
« and conjectures, goes rather far: the reaſon why glazed ſaſhes were ſometimes left 
7 ſtanding, though the windows were blocked up, was perhaps no more than becauſe 
* the Perfons who blocked up the windows, durſt not remove the window-frames and 
40 glazed . ſaſhes; being only Tenants, not Owners, of the houſes,” eons 
dows 


K 

.dows is in ſome "ſenſe a tax upon the fides of a houſe, Town 
houſes generally have no more than two fides in which lights may 
be opened: Country houſes have four: therefore the Owners of 
[theſe houſes muſt, either pay a diſproportionate ſhare of the tax, ox, 
by refraining from opening windows wherever they might, debar 
themſelves from the pleaſure of enjoying the proſpect which offers 
itſelf from all tides, The Owners of Country houſes avoid as; much 
as they can opening windows in the tides of their houſes: and in 
front, they are alſo very ſparing : they open ouly two, where there is 
full room for three, and perhaps four. This fewneſs of windows i 1s 
an effect which is quite commonly produced about London by the 
ſecret operation of the window-tax. Scarcely one new- built houſe 
in twenty, or perhaps thirty, in the fields about London, has more 
than two windows on a floor in front, though there may be evi- 
dently room for more. Three windows have certainly a more pleaſ- 


ing appearance than two, both from the outer fide, and 1n the inſide 
of a houſe. 1 ale 


The only way to render the tax upon window-lights, a rational 
tax, 15, to convert it avowedly and poſitively, either into a houſe tax, 
or a poll tax. Converting the tax into a poll tax is not the method 
2 mean to recommend. 1 intend to ſuggeſt, in the e a houſe- 
tax of a new and peculiar kind. 


A converſion into a poll tax is the expedient that has been 5 
in France, in order to give efficiency to the heavy tax upon ſalt. 


2 
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hall here obſerve that the Government, in France, have made them- 


ſelves proprietors of {alt, ſnuff, and tobacco, and univerſal retailers 
of thoſe articles throughout the Kingdom :—neither ſalt, nor ſnuff 
or tobacco, are to be got except at certain public Offices appointed 
by the Government in every Town. The ſame courſe has been 
adopted (l think [ remember to have obſerved) in Spain, and in the 
Emperor' s Italian dominions, with reſpe& to tobacco and ſnuff, and. 
perhaps alſo with reſpect to ſalt. The Government in Ruſſia is alſo 
aid to have taken ſeveral branches of trade wholly to itſelf, _ 
IT be property which the Britiſh Government has aſſumed upon 
light, has been, in ſome ſenſe, a meaſure of the ſame kind with the 
expedients juſt mentioned. 
The Britiſh Government and Miniſters, however, have the advan- 


tage, in point of 1 ingenuity, over the Governments we have ſpoken of. 


1 vindicating the property of light, as they have done, in order to re- 


tail the ſame to the Subject, and make him pay for it, they have fixed 
upon a commodity which is in great plenty—a commodity the prime 
coſt of which 1s nothing—a commodity which puts them to no trou- 
ble or expence of warehouſes or ſtorehouſes (the open f pace of Heaven 
is their ſtorehouſe), and which 1 is moſt eaſily brought to every Pur- 
chaſer's or Cuſtomer's door. To which may be added, that no Man, 
or ſet of Men, do attempt to rival them in that branch of trade, as 
would very likely be the caſe in regard to ſalt and tobacco, if they 
were to deal alſo in theſe articles. 
Another very great advantage i in favour of the retailing branch of | 
trade which has been choſen by the Britiſh Government, and of the 
kind of commodity which they have hixed upon dealing i in, is, that the 


openings, 
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openings, inlets, trapdoors or wickets, forintroducing that commodity, 
viz. light, into houſes, are very evident things things very eafily: 
aſcertained and demonſtrated: aud therefore, no ſeverer penalty than 
a moderate fine of twenty ſhillings, has been f found neceſſary for the 
deterring of thieves and ſmugglers, 9 
| The Government, in France, have not been able to carry on their 
retailing trade, eſpecially concerning ſalt, in ſo quiet a manner. The 
fevereſt penalties of the law were reſorted: to, for preventing the con- 
traband trade of that article, ahd proved ine fficacious. Small armies 
of ſmugglers were formed, who frequently gave battle to, and drove, 
the King s Soldiers, aud continued to ſupply the open Country with 
alt, at one third or fourth part of the price which was demanded in 


Ly the Government s. Offices, or Shops. Government at length. reſorted 


ro a new expedient | in regard to the open Country, which it was ſo 
difficult and troubleſome for them to guard. The expedient has been 
this. The Officers of the Revenue aud Tax-gatherers go, either 
| twice or once a year, into the villages, cottages, and farm-houſes. 
They aſſemble the Inmates of the houſe, or cottage, and tell them, 
you are ſo many Perſons: you want ſo. much falt for a year, or for 
fix months: here is your proviſion, which we have brought to vou. 
If people ſay, we have no money to- pay for it, Never mind that; 
we truſt you; we will call again, And they in fa& call again, and 
get themſelves paid for their ſalt by the ſame means and proceſs 
which are uſed for enforcing the payment of taxes. The Govern- | 
ment, by adopting this method, have thrown off the maſk : they 
have put off the Retailer and Merchant : they have avowed the poll 
tax: the Subje& is made to pay ſo much a head; and has ſalt given 
him for nothing, or as a douceur for his ſubmiſſiveneſs. 


The 
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The price paid for a pound of ſalt in France is not the ſame every 
where: in ſome Provinces it is ſo high as twelve ſous, rather more 
than an Engliſh ſixpence. This tax upon ſalt, or branch of the pub- 
lic Revenue, is called, La Gabelle: its annual amount is fifty- four 
millions of livres, clear, as ſtated by Monſ. Necker. The yearly pro- 
duce of the tax upon window: lights, in this Country, is faid to 
amount to fifteen hundred thouſand pounds. From which it appears 
that the French Government derives from its ſalt a revenue which 15 
not quite double to the revenue which the Britiſh Government derives - 
from 1 its light. The proportion is as five to three. 
The intention of the French Goverument, in converting their tax 
upon falt into a downright poll tax, by the method above recited, 
Was, both to anticipate very troubleſome difficulties, and to inſure the 
productiveneſs of the tax. Another good effect has al ſo been pro- 
duced by this method of ſupplying houſes with ſalt, whether this ſalt 
was aſked for, or no. People have been thereby prevented from going 
3 without ſalt ; 3 an article both of great convenience, and of ſalubriouſ- 
neſs. It is not to be doubted that the practice of diſpenſing with the 
uſe of that article had been attempted to be adopted by many perſons, 
with a view to ſave a ſmall ſum of money, annually ; in conformity 
to the dictates of that ſame wiſdom which induces good Oeconomiſts, 
and Frugali Ae, in this Country, to block up their windows. 
Were 1 to recommend the converting of the tax upon light into a 
poll tax, it would be with a view to obtain an advantage limilar to 
_ that juſt. mentioned, that i 18, to prevent people from darkening their 
houſes. The Collectors of the tax upon light, in ſuch caſe, when 
they go into houſes, might have all the Inhabitants called before 
them, and then tell them, You are ſo many pertons | in this houſe: 
each of you has need of fo much light: one window a head is not 
F | too 
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too much: we therefore aſſeſs you, all together, at ſo much money 
yearly : you have no occaſion, now, to hurry yourſelves to block up 


your windows: after you have paid your rates, you ſhall have light 
for nothing. 


The tax I mean to propoſe to be ſubſtituted to the window-light 
tax, will be attended with the good effect juſt mentioned, without 
being a poll tax: by it, the blocking up of windows and darkening 
of houſes will be perfectly diſpenſed with: the tax will alſo be more 
rational—of courſe, ſafer: it will allo be equally productive; and 
perhaps even more ſo. 
The expedient I mean to forte, is, to drop intirely the idea of | 
light, and to lay the tax directly upon the houſe itſelf. 
W How | is then the houſe to be aſſeſſed? how is the tax to bs rated? | 
This 1 is a ſubject concerning which I intend to explain — idea at 
| ſome length, in the ſequel. | 
The preſent window-tax was in reality n meant, at firſt, as a tax upon 
houſes, This is evident from the tax being laid on the door of every 
| houſe, indiſeriminately, at three ſhillings a year, without any diſ- 
tinction being made relative to the different degrees of 1 importance or 
value, or to any other circumſtance whatever. 
The thought was then alſo adopted to lay an additional duty upon 
the particular values of houſes. As the firſt duty was laid upon the 
door, which is an aperture, it led to the idea of putting an additional 
duty upon the other apertures ſituated higher up in the fronts of 
| houſes. Why, People faid, lay a tax upon windows or apertures? 
they are mere holes, vacuities : they are no property ; ; how can they 
be taxed ? The anſwer was; theſe apertures are intended to admit 
light. The idea of taxing light was then caught. A keen chace 
was ſet up after light —Light was ſucceſſively purſued through all 
Ent = the 
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the different parts of a houſe, It was ſucceſſively traced through 
glazed doors, fans, and partitions. It was hunted through garrets, 
cellars, and flair-caſes. It was followed through the - light. In- 
curſions were allo directed to be made into the courts and yards of 
houſes and backf des thereunto belonging, into the brew-houſe the larder 


and 8 in order to obtain fuller and more complete diſcoveries 


of lizhts.— —The reader may ſee the different ſucceſſive Acts of par- 


liament which have been paſſed for laying duties and rates upon 
windows or lights, eſpecially i in the late reign, and in this. All thele 
Acts ſucceſlively confirm and corroborate one another. They all go 
: on, more and more openly vindicating the dominion of Light, in order 
to make the Subject pay for the uſe of the ſame. Special proviſions 
Dy have been made for the purpoſe of ſettling thoſe peculiar ſubſtances 
which are to be uſed for the ſtopping up of apertures and the exclu- 
ſion of light. Penalties have been eſtabliſhed for enforcing the uſe 
of theſe ſubſtances. | And now Government! is coming forth, brand- 
ing the incomplete ſtoppage of apertures with the appellation of 
fraudulent: which is equivalent to a threat of additional penalties. 
Such has been the conſequence of purſuing too far an idea which had 
been at firſt too careleſsly adopted *. 
The tax upon light ſhould have been given up from the minute 
People took to the practice of blocking up their windows, from the 
moment penalties were found neceſſary for enforcing the ſtoppage me” 


os apertures, and it became requiſite to ſearch houſes for the inveſti- 


FTne expreſſions concerning lights fraudulently and not effeually ſtopped up, con- 
_ tained in the advertiſements lately publiſhed by the“ CoMMiIssIONERS for managing 
his Majeſty's affairs of taxes,” have not been invented by the : Commiſſioners ; ; they 
have been aQtually borrowed from Acts of Parliament. = 
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gation of light. This was not done. It was not done even when the 
Commutation Act was paſſed ; which, having rendered the tax at once 
double to what it was before, created no ſmall buſtle, and effected a 
kind of ſmall revolution in the ſyſtem of windows. 


T bis Commutation Att, for the execution of the increaſed tax: laid 


by it, has referred to, aud confirmed, all the penalties and forfeitures 


expreſſed i in Acts paſſed before, for the purpoſe of“ explaining, amend- 


TH ing, and further enforcing, the rates and me granted 70 his Ma- | 
44 « jefty upon windows or lights * 


If the tax upon window- lights v was originally intended as a tax upon 


houſes, as there is little doubt it was, the idea has been totally given 
up ſince, through the courſe which has been ſucceſhvely purſued. 
The total tenor of the Acts of Parliament which have been paſſed 
for enforcing the productiveneſs of the tax upon windows, and the 
nature of the proviſions which have been adopted, have fucceſſively 
conſtrued the Government into as true a Proprietor of the light of 
heaven as the New river Company are Proprietors of the water in 


their reſervoirs and pipes: they have made the Government of this 
Country the venders and retailers of the light of day. in as complete 
a ſenſe as the French Government i is a retailer of its ren Spa- 


Ae for amending and 2 the rates s and duties upon windows or lights, and 


for preventing evaſions of the payment of the fame, were particularly paſſed in the 

20th and 21ſt years of the reign of King George II. One of theſe Acts, which was : 
paſſed in the beginning of the Seſſion in the 20th year, contains the following expreſ- 
ſions, which I take to have laid the firſt foundation of the doctrine concerning bor- 


rewed lights, All windows which are or ſhall be extended ſo far as to give light into 


more rooms than one, ſuch windows ſhall be reckoned as ſo mary ſeparate win= 


«« dows as there are rooms enlightened thereby.“ — Several Acts concerning windows 


or ligh ts have alſo been 220 in the preſent. reigns 
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niſh Government, a retailer of its ſuf and tobacco,—and the Ruſ- 
Gan Government, of its rhubarb, potaſh, and ſpices. 

However, let us ſet aſide all the unexpected extraordinary addi- 
tions which have been gradually made to the firſt looſe idea of 
| taxing houſes, eſtimated from the number of their windows, let us 
overlook the ſearch that has been made after light through the dif- 
ferent inſide parts of a houſe, and the directions given to Conſtables 
to aſſiſt, if required, in ſuch a ſearch, —let us conſider the tax upon 
windows or lights as being, even at this preſent time, no other than a 

mere tax upon houſes. In ſuch caſe, we are to deem the tax to be 

laid upon the outward ſurfaces or fronts of houſes, as they are ſeen | 
from the outer fide : which is no unreaſonable idea. If it be fo, ir 

it be admitted that the preſent window-tax is a mere tax upon the 
ſurfaces and fronts of houſes, we ſhall find that ſuch tax 1s not t 
hens” planned as it might be: very far from it. 
This tax we ſuppoſe, on the fronts of houſes, is not in its preſent 
mode, aſſeſſed on that part of the fronts which | 1s ſolid, V hich con- 
ſiſts either of bricks, or ſtone. Being purpoſely laid upon windows, 
the tax 18 laid upon apertures, upon holes, upon vacuities, upon 
emptineſs, in ſhort upon abſence of property : now, one ſhould think 
chat a tax ought to be laid upon property. 
Or, if we conſider windows, not as being holes, vacuities, but a 
: being elegant openings, fitted with glazed ſaſhes, as they are com- 85 
monly not to ſay always, in ſuch caſe we ſhall find that the tax, as 
it is laid, falls on that part of the ſurfaces of houſes on W hich it mould 
not. By being laid upon windows, it falls excluſively upon that part: 
of the fronts'of houſes which is made up of glaſs and joiner's work, 
while the dull brick part, the dead brick work, is w holly ſpared and 
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exempted. As a conſequence of Government rating its duty from 
the windows, or window part of houſes, it follows that the ingenious 
buſineſſes of glaſs making, and of Joiner, with which a oreat many 
other branches of trade are connected, are put under conſiderable diſ- 
couragernent, while, at their expence, the eomparatively unprofitable 
and ignoble buſineſs of brick-making 1s encouraged, I have no doubt 
that Government are great loſers by the degree of prohibition, which 
is laid upon the uſe of glaſs through the operation of the window- 
tax. Though the panes of glaſs of a window are not broken every 
day; yet, they are broken ſometimes; and the duty upon glaſs is 
very high: the firſt fitting up of a window | is, befides, an object of 
ſome expence. It may be obſerved here, that the Legiſlature have, 
| from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the manufactory of glaſs in this Coun- 
try, conſidered it with very great concern; ſo much ſo as to have 

: jealouſly prohibited the like manufaQory 1 in the kingdom of Ireland, 
in the mean time binding Iriſh Subjects to import from England 
what glaſs they uſed; a caution that had not been taken even in re- 
gard to woollen manufactures, which Triſh Subjects might import : 
trom what Country they pleaſed, | 
If the window-light tax be intended as a tax upon holes; the tax 5 
is not upon the whole houſe: it is confined to that part of the fronts 
and ſides of houſes which is made up of Glazier's and Joiner' 8 work. 5 
The tax, in its preſent ſtate, is a ſerious tax upon glazed ſaſhes and 
glazed window frames: a ſyſtem of taxation, this, which cannot be 
ſaid to be poſitively 1 in the intention of Government. In the mean 
time, the abſurdity of a tax upon the light of day is preſerved, toge- 
ther with the riſk to which the tax is expoſed from ſuch abſurdity; 
and to this inconvenience is added, as abovementioned, a conſiderable 


degree of prohibition upon the uſe of glaſs and | aer 8 work in mak- 


ing up the fronts of houſcs. N 
: It 


E 


If Government look with an eye of indifference on the burden 


with which the manufactory of glaſs is encumbered by the preſent 
doindorv- light tax, it would be better at once and poſitively to remove 
the hurtful abſurdity of the tax, and to convert the preſent rates and 
duties upon WINdIWS or lights into a direct Tax upon glazed Jaſhes; at 
the ſame time confining the tax to ſuch ſaſhes as are evident on the 
outward furfaces of houſes, and letting Individuals alone in regard 
to glazed doors and partitions in the inſide of their habitations. 

A tax upon glaxed ſaſhes 15 accordingly one tax which I ofter as 
being greatly preferable to the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon windoros ; 
or lights. The tax may in this caſe be conſidered as a tax upon an arti- 
cle of luxury. A duty may be laid, both upon the glaſs uſed in the 
ſaſh, and upon the ſhape appearance and mechaniſm of the ſaſb, 
lifting up and 1 moving upwards and downwards upon pullies. Thoſe 

perſons Who will uſe only glazed caſements, moving upon hinges, 
will have to pay only the duty upon glaſs. Thoſe who will be ſatis- 


= fied with caſements fitted with thick oiled paper, or ſtrong cauvaſs, i in 


ſhort without glaſs, will have nothing to Pay. | Thoſe who may 
have a faney for ſaſhes fitted i in like manner, viz. with oiled paper 8 
| canvaſs, will be exempted from the duty upon glaſs, and have to pay F 
only for the asd. This tax being adopted, and ſubſtituted to the 
other tax, there will be no farther occaſion for rummaging houſes in 
ſearch of got. | Apertures made for the purpoſe of introducing freſh. 
= air into. houſes, will alſo, by that means, be wholly exempted... The 
preſent inconveniences aud defects of the tax upon window-lights, in 
thort, will be removed : none will remain, except the ſame degree of 
prohibition as is laid at this preſent time on the uſe of glaſs in raif- 
ing houſes; which degree of prohibition will be continued, _ 
. I have 
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1 have a notion, that, when the Commutaticn Act was paſſed, if the 

Miniſter had taken up the idea of a tax upon glazed ſaſhes, as here de- 
ſcribed, and had at that period abſolutely commuted, both the tax 
upon tea, and the whole ſyſtem of the preceding taxes upon /ights, 

into this new tax, no "Yrane general diflatisfaCtion would have been 
expreſſed. 

However, a tax upon glazed ſa wie is not the tax which I mean_ 
purpoſely to ſuggeſt in this Pamphlet, to be ſubſtituted to the pre- 

ſent window light tax. The kind of tax I intend to propoſe, is, as 1 

mentioned before, an avowed tax upon houſes: becauſe, I take it for 
granted, both that a tax of this kind was the original deſign, and that 

a duty upon houſes continues to be the preſent ſecret . not- 

withſtanding the ludicrous appearance of the tax. 

Taking it for granted that the tax upon windows is a vey, upon 
houſes, we muſt deem this duty to be a duty upon the whole ſquare 
extent or outward ſurface of the fronts of houſes : this ſquare extent 

being to be aſcertained by admeaſurement. Such a tax upon the 

ſquare extent, or number of ſquare feet, of the fronts of houſes, is 
rational enough: though it may not perhaps be the moſt eligible 
mode of taxation that might be propoſed. I therefore expreſsly ſug- 
geſt ſuch a duty on the extent of the fronts of houſes, as another 
tax not unfit to be ſubſtituted to the preſent ſyſtem of raxation upon 
windows. or lights. Let the number of ſquare fect in the fronts of 
houſes be aſcertained by geometrical admeaſurement: the rate laid 5 
upon each houſe will then be aſſeſſed by the number of theſe ſquare 
feet, —I alſo intend, in a few - pages, to propoſe another mode of duty 


upon houſes, aſſeſſed in a different manner from that which is here | 


mentioned, 
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If the above mode of taxation upon the ſquare extent of the fronts 
of houſes i is liked and adopted, an additional uſeful caution may be 
joined to it by way of i improvement: : a caution which wall prove very 

| advantageous to the manufaQory of plaſs ; and which will moreover 
produce the effect of imitating and preſerving a certain beneficial 
proviſion contained i in the preſent Acts of Parliament relative to win- 
dow lights. The proviſion contained in the preſent Acts of Par- 
liament, is this. An aperture, however extenſive, made for the pur- 
poſe of introducing light into a houſe, is to be rated as being only 
one window, when this aperture continues uninterrupted, or is only 
A interrupted by a ſpace, poſt, or piece of wood, leſs than twelve inches 
wide, A window may therefore run in this manner round an whole 
5 houſe, and be rated as being only one window, if the four poſts, at 
0 the four corners, are made leſs than twelve inches quare, and pro- 
vided alſo, the large room, thus incloſed on all fides by the extenſive | 
window we mention, be internally divided by no partition; every 
ſuch inſide partition being then conſidered as making a ſeparate Wine 
dow. The intent of this Pproviſi on is to make the tax upon window | 
lights! fall eaſy upon thoſe manufaQories and workſhops which are in 
want of much light. This proviſion may be imitated by the following 

; expedient, in enacting the tax on the fronts of houſes which is here 
ſuggeſted. Let a ſeparate admeaſurement be made of that ſpace i in 
the fronts of houſes which is occupied by windows; let that ſpace be 
poſitively deducted from the computation of the total {quare extent 
of the fronts; 5 and let the duty upon that total ſquare extent be then 
leſſened by ſo much. The tax, by that meats, will be the reverſe, 
the very reverſe, of the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon windows. 
The Toys inſtead of being excluſively laid va the windows or 


8 0 holes 


1 | 
holes in the front of a houſe, as it now is, will be wholly laid on 
the ſolid part of the front, on the ſtone or brick work ; while the 
glazed part and apertures will be wholly ſpared and exempted. | 
The proviſion we are mentioning, will have the effect of pre- 

ſerving to workſhops. ſituated on the tops of houſes or elſewhere, the 
indulgence they now enjoy. It will alſo operate as an encourage- 
ment to the opening of inlets and apertures by which a free ingreſs 
and egreſs may be allowed to the air, and a liberal entrance afforded 
| to light, The buſineſs of glaſs-making, as well as Glazier* 8 and 
Joiner's work, will be encouraged by the ſame mode of taxation, in⸗ 
ſtead of being diſcouraged, as they are by the preſent ſyſtem, People 
will be poſitively invited to indulge themſelves in the full enjoyment 
of the proſpect, on whatever ſide it may offer itſelf, To which may 
be added, that the deduction and exemption thus expreſsly granted 
to holes and emptineſs, in the fronts of houſes, will give a notable 
appcarance of juſtice and conſiderateneſs to the tax. The Miniſter 
will be able to claim much merit to himſelf from that proviſion. | 
As a ſubſtitute to the preſent ſyſtew of taxation upon windows or 
lights, I am therefore propoſing, in this place, a tax which is the very | 
_ reverſe to that ſyſtem : it is a tax upon the ſquare extent of the 
ſolid part of the front walls of houſes ; ; a certain degree of exemption 
being to be granted on account of windows and apertures. 
However, in ſuggeſting this tax upon the fronts of houſes, 1 do not ; 
mean to ſay that it is the moſt eligible mode of taxation upon houſes 
that may be adopted. My reaſon for propoſing and deſcribing ſuch 
a mode of taxation, is merely becauſe the preſent ſyſtem of rates 
and duties upon windows or lig directly ſuggeſts the idea of ſuch. 
mode ; ; I mean the idea of a duty upon the fronts of houſes. 
At 
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At the ſame time I confeſs that the method of afſ:iing houſes from 
an admeaſurement of their fronts, 1s not an accurate method, and 
that another more accurate, and of courſe more eligible, mode of 
aſſeſſment may be adopted. 
In reality, a tax upon the extent of the fronts of houſes, is not an 
accurate method of eſtimating houſes in proportion to their value and 
importance. Some houſes offer a very narrow front to fight; a front 
which is nowiſe proportional to their depth and real extent. In re- 
gard to houſes ſituated in the Country, the error might be obviated 
, by calling the longeſt ide of a houſe, he front, and empowering Col- 
lectors to take their choice. But houſes ſituated in Towns generally 
have but two ſides that may be ſurveyed, the fore- fide and the rear, 
the ſtem and ſtern, of the houſe. Here, Collectors would have no 
choice; and therefore Country houſes, or inſulated houſes any where 
ſituated, would be under a great diſadvantage by the method I men- 
tion. 1 have obſerved, in pages 29, 3 30, that Country houſes alread yp 
lie under a diſadvantage of this kind: the tax upon Winds, is, in 
ſome ſenſe, a tax upon the out ard ſides of a houſe: in Country 
houſes, four ſides are taxed by the preſent window tax; in Town 
houſes, only two. 

Beſides, the method of eſtimating the internal extent of a houſe 
from a menſuration of 1 its outward ſurfaces, any how taken, is not a 
true nor geometrical method, not even when all the outward parts 
of theſe ſurfaces may be eaſily come at, and may be accurately mea- 
ſured. As Geometricians well know, the ſums of the ſurrounding. 
| ſurfaces of bodies, or of their perimeters, are not true expreſſions of 


their bulks. The method of rating houſes from an admeaſurement of 


their ſurrounding walls, any how taken, and! in ſhort from a compu- 
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tation of the totality of their outward ſurfaces, would really be 3 an 


erroneous method: in certain caſes it might be very much ſo. 

Erroneous as it is, this method of aſſeſſing houſes from a compu- 
tation of the totality of their outward ſurfaces, nevertheleſs greatly 
deſerves the preference over the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon in- 


drws or IIghts. The moſt favourable conſtruction that can poſſibly 


be put upon the preſent window tax (a favourable conſtruction which 
in reality it does not even admit of) is, that it is a tax upon the out- 


ward fronts and ſides of houſes: but at the ſame time it happens that 
this tax does not include the totality of the front and fide walls: * 
is laid only upon one part: and which is more, that part which is 
| certainly leaſt deſerving of exemption, the brick work, 15 wholly 

| freed from the weight of the tax ; while the other part, the glaſs and ; 
5 joiner” s work, which might be thought to be intitled to ſome regard 


and tenderneſs from the Legiſlature, is. made to bear the whole 


burden. 


However, the abovementioned method of rating houſes from a 


| computation of the ſquare extent of their outward ſurfaces, is un- 
= doubtedly inaccurate, But, at the fame time, it is a very eaſy mat- | 


ter to remedy. the geometrical error which may be in this me- 


thod. The mode of eſtimation and aſſeſſment we are mentioning poſ- | 
ſefles « one real eſſential advantage, which is, that! it is perfectly un- 


connected with the idea of taxing tlie light of day, and that the tax 


is laid directly upon. the houſes themſelves. Only, the method of 
eſtimating the real extent of houſes is erroneous. Therefore, nothing 5 
5 more is to be done than to adopt a mode or ſyſtem of computation 
that may give a true idea or expreſſion of this real extent of houſes. 
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The true way to eſtimate the real ſize, the real internal extent and 
 eapaciouſneſs of houſes, is, by the geometrical method of reducing 
them to a ſolid, that is to ſay, by multiplying their width, height, 
and depth, together. The number of cubic feet compriſed in the 
houſe is thereby aſcertained ; and from the number of theſe cubic 
feet the tax may be rated and aſſeſſed. 1 have, in page 40, propoſed a 
tax to be laid on the number of ſquare feet in the fronts of houſes : 
but I think a tax upon the number of cubic feet incloſed by the whole 
Building, to be a Juſter and much preferable method. This method 
gives an exact account of the ſizes of houſes, of their internal extent 
every way, and thus ſupplies the trueſt and moſt univerſal ſtandard 

by which to judge of their importance and value. | 
The new tax, therefore, which I ſeriouſly propoſe to be ſubſtituted 
to the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon lights, and the propoſal of 
which is the thing * am particularly aiming at, in writing this 
Tract, is a duty upon the total internal extent of houſes upon 
their internal capaciouſneſs, geometrically admeaſured. It is a tax 
' upon the Tonnage of houſes, in ſhort : this tonnage being to be com- 
puted 1 in much the ſame manner as the tonuage of Ships is uſually 
. taken, more or leſs accurately, in order to rate the amount of ancho- 
rage duties, and for other purpoſes. | 5 
In other words, 1 propoſe to have houſes abſolutely gauged, aud 
6 menſurated in their three geometrical directions, in order accurately 
to compute and aſcertain their importance and capability to bear 
taxes, I propoſe to have houſes gauged in the ſame manner as veſſels 
8 containing liquids, ſuch as tuns, pipes, and hogtheads, are gauged, 
and the quantity ard total value of their contents are computed and 
aſcertained with the aſliſtance of the apping rule. 


it 2 | | There 
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There will be this difference, however, between the buſineſs of 
gauging houſes, and that of gauging tuns, which is, that the buſineſs 
of gauging houſes will prove the eaſieſt buſineſs, by far. Tons, 


5 pipes, and hogſheads, being veſſels rather of an uncouth figure, the 


gauging of them to a ſufficient degree of accuracy has been made to 
depend on the quadrature of a certain Curve of difficult calculation: 
ready made Tables have accordingly been framed, which ſworn Gau- 
gers uſe, without knowing the principle from which they are calcu- 
| lated. The gauging of houſes will prove a much more ſimple 
buſineſs. Plane ſurfaces, and reftilineal figures, every where. Col- 
lectors of houſe taxes, and Houſe-gaugers, will have occaſion for no 
deeper knowledge, or uſe, of Mathematics, than the rule of multi- 
plication, in order ſimply to * width, height, and depen or 
diameter, together. 
Round Towers may indeed put Collectors to FR difficulty, 1 0 
ever they ſhall meet with them, in regard to eſtimating | the true ſolid, 
Or ſtrictly exact capaciouſneſs of ſuch Towers. The cubature, or the 
taking the exact ſolid, of a cy linder, is a problem eſſentially connected 
with thoſe of the exact rectification and quadrature of the circle. A 
round Tower i 1s a Cylinder, However, ſach round Towers will be met 5 
with but ſeldom; and when they ſhall, Collectors need ouly reſolutely 
confider them as ſquare Towers or Buildiogs, multiplying width, 
e and dene r in hw: uſual ay + the Owner 7 being 
ficalueſs of his | Building, If the Owners of round Towers and Build- 
ings think themſelves too far aggrieved by the looſe inaccurate me- 
thod I am here ſuggeſting, and petition againſt it, ready- made Ta- 
bles may then be made for the more exact eſtimation and gauging of 


5 round Buildings. Though the exact retlication and quadratune of 


mo 
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the circle, and conſequently the exact cubature of the cylinder, may 
ſtill continue unreſolved problems, the tables I mention may never- 
theleſs be made with ſufficient accuracy not to allow, in the compu- 
tation of a Building equal to St. Paul's Church, or even ten times 
larger, an error amounting to the ſize of the head of a pin. 
Roofs of houſes may alſo puzzle Collectors in their exertions s for cal- 
culating the exact internal capaciouſneſ; of the Building. This leads 
me to an obſervation which I think important, relative to the man- 
ner of taking the height of houſes. Such height ought not to be 
taken from the bare height of the perpendicular wall which incloſes 
the houſe; thereby leaving out the whole internal ſpace compriſed i in 
the compaſs of the roof. If that mode of computation was allowed, if 
the ſpace compriſed within the incloſure of the roof was to be ex- 
empted from the operation of the tax, the ſame frugal wiſdom which 
now prompts Individuals to block up their windows, might lead 
them to place one half perhaps of the capacity of their houſes in the 
compaſs of the roof. One, two, and perhaps three different ſtories 
might be made to riſe, tapering over one another, in the incloſure of 
the roof, The perpendicular wall might not reach to above one third 
part of the total height of the fabric. Numberleſs houſes might ſoon 
make their appearance all over the Country, topped by lofty exalted 
roofs, reſembling the cap of a Chineſe Mandarine. 
The total height of the houfe ought therefore to be Aimee not 
b. rely from the height of the perpendicular wall, but from that of 
the higheſt ridge or ſummit, the culmen, of the roof. This method 


will cauſe the total capaciouſueſs of houſes to be rather over- rated; 


but, on the other hand, the adopting of it will 1 the proviice of 5 


raiſing bigh roofs, under ſome diſcouragement, 
As 
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As thatched roofs require a conſiderable, and of courſe a high and 
long flope, for the thorough draining of the water, houſes covered 
with ſuch roofs might be exempted from the above method: the 
height of the houſe might then be rated from the height of the per- 
pendicular wall, This, as well as ſeveral other indulgencies and 
Exemptions, might be allowed to thatched houſes, and .continued, till 
it begins to appear that Perſons having places and incomes from the 
Government take to the practice of covering their houſes with thatch, 
in order to avoid paying their competent ſhare of the duty. 
Poſſibly, alſo, complaints may be made, that the internal ſpace con- 
tained in the incloſure of roofs is too much over-rated by the above 
method, by which roofs are conſidered as being prolongations of 
the perpendicular ſides aud walls of houſes, that that ſpace is made 
to bear an overcharge of duty, and in ſhort, that roofs, by that me- 
thod, are rated as being parallelopipeds of an equal height With 
the ſeparate height of the roofs, while they moſt commonly are 
of a priſmatic, and ſometimes of a pyramidal figure. In caſe ſuch 
oObjection is made, let the height of the roof above the perpendicular 
wall be taken ſeparately, aud a ſeparate computation be made, with 
a proper deduction, on account of the peculiar ſloping ſhape of the 
roof. If the roof be of a priſmatic figure, the deduction ſhould be one 
half: if the figure be pyramidal, the deduction ſhould be two hirdi. 
| However, as roofs vary much 1 in their forms, and as they may be 
made to riſe even perpendicular above the walls of houſes, in ſuch 
a manner as to create arguments, and make it difficult to aſcertain in 
what place the roof in reality begins, let the ſeparate height of roofs 


be taken no notice of, and the total altitude of the houſe be eſtimated Us 


from that of the cieling of the higheſt floor. 


e 
we have ſpoken of the manner after which houſes ſhould be ad- 
meaſured at the top: it may not be amiſs to ſay a few words con- 
cerning the manner of admeaſuring them at bottom. Wherefrom 
ſhould the total height of a houſe begin to be reckoned? ſhould it be 
barely from the level of the ground around the houſe, or from the 
level of the loweſt ground incloſed within the walls he total 
height of a houſe ought moſt certainly to be computed from the 
loweſt ground incloſed by the houſe. Cellars ſhould not by any 
means be exempted from the operation of the tax. Not that there 


might be any great danger, in caſe cellars were to be exempted, that 


People would avail themſelves of this exemption in any very extenſive 
degree, and, in order to ſave their money, built one half of their houſes | 
in the earth, in the ſame manner as it is ſaid there is another church 
underneath. the fabric of St. Paul s, fimilar to the Church above 
ground. However, cellars, and the practice of living i in cellars, ought 
not to meet with any thing that has the leaſt appearance of encou- 
ragement ; eſpecially ſuch cellars and repoſitories for goods under 
6 ground as have trap- doors gaping through the whole width of the 
foot-path, or very near; numerous inſtances of which may be ob- 
ſerved in many a ſtreet of the metropolis. 
The reckoning and computing the total internal capaciouſneſs of a 
5 heli from the length of its three geometrical dimenſions, width, 
height, and depth, is a moſt imple operation, The admeaſur- 
ing and aſcertaining of theſe three dimenſions, is alſo an eaſy taſk. 
In the firſt place, i in regard to the height of a houſe, the Collector, in 
order to aſcertain this height, needs only drop a plummet, or lead, 
from the top; and the length of the line will give him the informa» 
tion he wants, 
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Poſfibly ſome houſe Occupier may prove refractory, and deny the 
Collector an entrance: he may perhaps reſolutely ſay that the exact 
Height of his houſe is a ſecret which no Man ſhall know but him- 
elf,—that his houſe is his Caſtle, and no Man ſhall be allowed to go 
through it to the top of his ſtair- caſe and to his garret, there to per- 
form any admeaſuring operation. In ſuch caſe Tax Collectors need not 
deſpair yet: they have no occaſion yet to break doors open, as they 
are empowered to do when engaged in a ſearch after lights, ſummon- 
ing for that purpoſe Conſtables and Smiths to their aſſiſtance. The 
Science of Trigonometry will prove ſufficient aid for Collectors: 
| it will prove ſufficient for bringing Revenue Officers out of difficulty, | 
and enable them accurately to take the height of the houſe, without 
entering it, or even touching it, or even coming near it. Let the 
Officers and Collectors form a ſmall encampment at the diſtance of 

fifty feet, or ſo, from the refractory houſe the height of which they 
make it their buſineſs to know. Let them draw a geometrical baſe, 
or line, upon the ground, in ſight of the contumacious aſtoniſhed 
Owner : ſuch line or baſe may be about thirty or forty feet long. = 
Let them produce their trigonometrical apparatus. From the one 
extremity of the baſe let them level a formidable quadrant at the ſum- 

mit of the roof, or at any particular point on the top of the wall. 
From the other extremity of the baſe let them level the quadrant 
again at the fame point, —][f the length of the geometrical baſe on the 
ground has been very accurately aſcertained by means of a foot rule, they 

may now, by means of trigohometrical calculations not very difficult 
to be accompliſhed—they may, I ſay, pronounce with certainty upon 
the exact height of the houſe, even though they had kept at the 
diſtance of ſixty feet or more from it, or even had been parted from 
at 


* 

it by a deep ditch: they may now declare to the refractory Owner 
the height of his houſe within an inch, in ſpite of him, and rate him 
accordingly “. I am here ſuppoſing the worſt that may happen. In 
the caſe I ſpeak of, ſome Geometrician living in the neighbourhood 
might be applied to, for lending his aſſiſtance: he might act as chief 
Engineer on the occaſion, and direct the ſiege, the trigonometrical 
operations and calculations. | 5 
By adopting the method 1 have juſt doliribed; no forcible entrance 
into people's s dwellings and caſtles, is neceffary; no acts of real hoſti- 
lity and violence upon their houſes are requiſite for the purpoſe of 
aſcertaining and demonſtrating their height. A trigonometrical ſiege 
and attack is commenced againſt the rebellious houſe; and both the 5 
houſe and its Owner are taken trigonometrically. 
The width and depth of a houſe being dimenſions parallel to the 
15 ground, may be aſcertained from the outer ſide by a method and 

computation 1 ſtill more {imple than that which is requiſite for taking 
the height of the houſe, 1 mean here to ſpeak of houſes in the Coun- 
try, or of inſulated houſes any where ſituated; ; the four ſides of which 

are open to fight. In regard to the generality of houſes ſituated in 
Towns, as they are flanked by other houſes on each ſide, the going 
through them in order to aſcertain their depth cannot indeed be 
eaſily diſpenſed with. However, there is one comfort in this caſe, 
which is, that this depth of a houſe being once aſcertained and 
known, it is known for ever. This depth being once ſet down upon 
the Collectors Books, there is no farther occaſion to admeaſure it 
* If it be thought more convenient, or the diſpoſition of the S it in 
ſome degree neceſſary, the exact diſtance of the houſe may be aſcertaine 0 fir it, dy a. 
preliminary trigonometrical obſervation and calculation. 
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again. The walls of a houſe are not to be ſhifted backwards and for- 
wards like the ſcenes at the play-houſe. A houſe wall is not to be 
moved to and fro at the will of the Occupier of a houſe, in the ſame 
manner as windows or lights may be blocked up about the time of 
quarter-days, and unſtopped again as ſoon as the Collectors have 
finiſhed their uſual rounds and viſits. After the exact diſtance be- 
tween the back wall of a houſe, and the front wall, is once meaſured, 
there is full ſufficient certainty that this diſtance will continue per- 
85 fectly the ſame till the houſe is pulled down: when another houſe 1 15 
raiſed in its ſtead, a freſh admeaſurement muſt be made. Nay, in 
order to fave Collectors the taſk at any time of entering houſes againſt | 
the will of the Owners or Tenants, and even the trouble of demand- 
ing admittance, they might, in regard to Town houſes at leaſt, make 
it their uſual practice to meaſure the height and depth of. houſes 
while they are yet building; ſo that, on their very firſt viſit to the 
very firſt Occupier of a houſe, they might be able to ſay to him, Sir, 
we are ſufficiently informed of the height, width, and depth of your 
houſe; we do not intend to give you any trouble on that account. 
We may, in this place, remark that it is one conſiderable 8 
tage attending the Tax on the internal capaciouſneſs and Ton- 
nage of houſes which is here ſuggeſted, that this tax, as it is here 
deſeribed, may be rated and aſſeſſed in a manyer perfectly free from 
moleſtation to thoſe Perſons from whom the ſame is to be Srmanded. 
The tax being laid- upon the internal extent-of houſes every way, i 
really and truly a tax upon houſes... Being aſſeſſed from the outer - 
of houles, the tax moreover carries with it a very obvious outward ap- 
Pearance of equitableneſs. Houſe- keepers are allowed a perfeRty tree 
and undiſturbed enjoy ment of thoſe houſes for which they are to pay 
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rates and duties, Every Man may conſider the houſe which he occu- 
pies, and for which he pays the demanded rates, as being his caſtle, 
his penetralia, which even the Officers and Collectors of the Govern- 
ment are forbidden to violate. The Officers and Collectors of the 
Government may level and point their trigonometrical inſtruments. 


at the houſe; they may batter the caſtle with their quadrants, pinules, 5 


and other inſtruments of obſervation : but they cannot enter it 


' againſt the will of the Occupier. The whole buſineſs of the tax is 
carried on from the outer ſide of houſes ; and the demanding, the 
paying, and receiving of the tan, 18 concluded on the threſhold of the : 
door. 
If this tax upon the Tonnage of houſes is adopted, the Government 
will be relieved from the irrationality of the preſent ſyſtem of taxation 
upon windows or. lights. : They may then leave off the retailing buſt- 
.neſs and trade which they are now carrying on; 1 mean to fay, they 
may diveſt themſelves from their preſent capacity of Retailers of the 
light of day. They will be able to emancipate Light, and to give 
up the property of that fluid which they now. vindicate. They will 
be able to repeal thoſe Acts of Parliament hich confer ſuch property 
upon them. They will withdraw the powers at this preſent time 
granted to their Collectors to make incurſions into the ſtair-caſes, | 
garrets, cellars, and paſſages of houſes, into the courts and yards, 
i brew-houſes and larders, into the pantry and the lodging room, in 
order to make enquiries after light, ſometimes in the ſhape of Exciſe- 
men in ſearch of a contraband commodity, and at other times in the 
character of Peace Officers i in purſuit of ſtolen goods. Commiſſioners R 
or managing the Government's affairs of faxes will have no farther. 
' occaſion. to advertiſe twenty ſhillings rewards for diſcovering and 
dd SSR 
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convicting thoſe perſons who fraudulently ſuffer light to come into 
their houſes through apertures not Hu, qi Ropped up. 
The Government, in ceaſing to make the Subject pay for the uſe 
of light in day-time, will alſo, of courſe, ceaſe to claim a price for 
the uſe of that fluid in night- time: for, we have obſerved in a former 
place, that the Government demand a price for the uſe of light, both 
in night and in day- time, equally; and that the duty they claim is 
exactly the ſame at Chriſtmas and during winter weather, as it is at 
Midſummer. At the ſame time that the Government will deſiſt from 
aſking a price for the transfuſion of light into houſes from the great 
Reſervoir of that fluid, the open ſpace of heaven, they will allo wave 
all demands relative to ſuch parcels of light as may be borrowed 
: or communicated through the different inſide parts of houſes. The 


5 Government, at this preſent time, in fact make Occupiers of houſes 8 


pay twice for the uſe of light: an inſtance this, of greedineſs and ill- 

manners which the New: river Company are never guilty of, who, 
as hath been obſerved in a former place, only charge for the firſt in- 
troduction of their fluid, and never preſume to make any enquiry 
about the manner in which the ſame is uſed and farther communi- 
cated afterwards 1 in the inſide of houſes. 
By adopting the tax upon houſes which is ſuggeſted i in this Tract, 
the Government will be rid of the above inconſiſtencies and irrationa- 
lities. In lieu of their preſent tax upon the light of day, a tax which 
cannot poſſibly be palliated by argument, the Government will have a 
ſimple rational tax upon houſes, eſtimated and aſſeſſed from their ex- 
tent or bulk. The Government will be able to plead that they claim 
a duty where they afford protection. In the mean time, their Officers 
will be directed to collect the duty on the outer ade of doors, and not | 


to 
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to be firſt in violating the privacy of houſes which their Employers 

undertake to protect. 

The tax upon houſes which is here deſeribed, being to be rated 
from the real ſize of houſes, geometrically aſcertained, it will be 
aſſeſſed from that moſt univerſal, trueſt, and moſt laſting ſtandard of 
the different importances and values of houſes that can poſſibly be 
named. The firſt aſſeſſing of houſes will prove a very eaſy operation. 
And the admeaſurement being once made, it will be for ever, that! is, 

for the whole time the houſes are to laſt. 75 

The tax will bear with equality upon all houſes, wherever they 

may be ſituated, Town and Qountry houſes will be equally affected 

by the tax. | 

When the Government will have emancipated Light, and will 
5 deſiſt from claiming any longer a price for the rent, or ſale, of that 
fluid, People will alſo ceaſe to imagine that it may be an advantage 
to them to darken, ſmother, and disfigure their houſes—and to ex- 
| clude the free circulating air from them, alſo depriving themſely es of 

the ſarronm ing proſpect, at the ſame time that they ſhut out the 
light, 

People will no longer think they are er a neceſſity of being 

Frugal, iis and Oeconomiſts in the introduction of Light into their 

houſes: they will indulge themſelves freely and liberally 1 in the uſe | 

and conſumption of that fluid. TY 

Occupiers of houſes will be at liberty to open, i in the fronts and ſides 
of their houſes and caſtles, as many apertures, port- holes, and lights 
as they think proper. They will ſtop the gaps and breaches in their 
walls, either with ſtone and brick, or r Jath and plaſter, c or any other ſub- 


ſtance 


1 
ſtance they like. They will tranſmit and conduct and reverberate 
light through the inſide of their dwellings as often as they pleaſe, 
either by means of reflecting glaſſes, or Bologna ſtones, or tranſparent 
10 partitions, or other ſubſtances or implements, without fear of beiug 
inſpected and called to account. They will be able to illuminate and 
irradiate their houſes with the light of day, as magnificently and 
| ſplendidly as they chooſe. 
As a conſequence of the tax which is here propoſed on the teh 

capaciouſneſs of houſes, being more rational than the preſent ſyſtem | 
| of rates and duties upon windows or lights, both the Government who 
are to levy ſuch tax, and the Subject who is to pay it, will be ren- 
dered more eaſy i in their minds. From the ſame circumſtance of the 
tax being more rational, it will alſo follow that it will be ſafer, | 7 
that i is to ſay, that it will reſt upon a more ſecure foundation. We 
have formerly obſerved, in page 15, that the preſent ſyſtem of duties 
upon lights, on account of the extraordinary appearance of the tax, and 
of the obvious arguments it affords againſt itſelf, may at ſome time or 
© other prove rather dangerous company to the whole Fabric of taxation 
which exiſts 1 in this Country. The Fabric of the preſent Taxes muſt. 
" certain] y come down at ſome more or leſs diſtant period: the continua- 
tion of the preſent rates and duties upon Windows or lights may acce- 
lerate the downfall perhaps by half a Century. Theſe rates and du- 
ties will ſupply diſcontented People and Levellers with the moſt 
favourable topics, and the moſt advantageous hold for them to begin 
their work by. The final cataſtrophe may poſſibly be delayed for a 
conſiderable number of years by adopting a ſimple rational tax, aſſeſſed 
from the internal capaciouſneſs and extent of houſes; a tax which 
reſts upon that foundation of all rates and duties which is the moſt 


ſolid 
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ſolid and durable, viz, the notions of protection on the one ſide, and 
of ſecure enjoyment on the other, To which add, that, when a 
new Fabric of taxation ſhould happen to be raiſed, after the expira- 
tion of ſome time, in the place of the preſent taxes, a duty upon the 
capaciouſneſs and incloſure of houſes might probably be one among 
the firſt taxes which it might prove practicable to revive; whereas a 
ſyſtem of rates and duties upon windows or lights, like that which 

now exiſts, might not perhaps ſucceed a ſecond time. 
| Beſides being ſafer, the tax on the internal extent and tonnage of 
houſes which is here propoſed, would alſo poſſeſs the advantage of 
being more productive: this additional advantage poſſeſſed by the 
tax, would reſult from the ſame circumſtance of its being more ra- 
tional, One detrimental conſequence of the preſent tax upon Win 
lows or lights, is, that the Government dare not extend i it to certain 
houſes, or buildings, which are at this preſent time freed from 
the payment of the rates and duties upon windows or lights, and 
which would not be thought to be entitled to any exemption, if the. 
duty was fairly laid upon the internal extent and the bulk of houſes, 
The exemption granted to the buildings here alluded to, 1s really and 
actually a facrifice which the Government find it neceſſary to make 
to the irrationality of their preſent tax. 
As one inſtance of ſuch buildings we may name IVarehouſes ; . 
which are expreſsly exempted from paying rates and duties for Win- 
dows or lights, This exemption granted to Warehouſes, and to Re- 
poſitories of wholeſale Dealers, is no doubt owing to the Government 


50 being loath, and in ſome ſenſe aſhamed, to have the tax upon light 
demanded in ſuch buildings. The Goverument' s Collectors would 
ind it rather too difficult a taſk to introduce themſelves to the Owner 
ys 5 : „ 


E 

of a Warehouſe, ſurrounded by loads of his heavy commodities, and 
call upon him to pay a price for their light commodity : I deſire the 
reader to excuſe the quibble: I mean no quibble z but I cannot ex- 
preſs myſelf otherwiſe: I ſay, Tax Collectors, in ſuch a place as a 
Warehouſe for heavy goods, could not poſſibly have the aſſurance to 

aſk a price for ſo light a commodity as Light,—a commodity of which, 5 
calling it an airy one, would be ſay ing infinitely too much, —a 
commodity by any great quantity of which thoſe fine Aſayer” s ſcales 
which tumble down under the five-hundreth part of a grain, can- 
not be in the ſmalleſt degree affected. The Warehouſe Owner 


would ſcarcely condeſcend to give the Collector time to conclude his 


addreſs. Elated with pride in the midſt of his goods, he would 
point at his own ponderous weights, —at his mighty pair of ſcales,— 
at the ſolid pioce of timber running acroſs his warehouſe, t 
| which the ſcales are hung with powerful iron holdfaſts and . 
He would bid the Collector look at the huge j Jars before him,—at the 
enormous bales, and at the thick hogſheads which three brawny 
Porters together are ſcarcely able to move. He would aſk the 
Collector, whether he has brought his own ſcales with him, to weigh 
his goods by? what ſort of ſcales they are? what kind of allowance 
he means to give him, in the weighing of the commodity? He would 
inform the Collector of the rates upon light, that he expects to 
have the ſame tumbling weight allowed to him, as himſelf uſes to 
allow his own Cuſtomers: he would conclude with. poſitively de- 
claring that he is never ſatisfied with any leſs allowance, or fare, 
than the full zwelve pounds for every hundred weight, It is no won- 
der that Collectors of the rates upon lights find it ſo difficult a buſineſs 
to introduce themſelves into Warchouſes, in which they know that 


1. N ſuch. 


E 1 


| fuch objections and arguments are ready for them. The motive of 
the Government for exempting Warehouſes from the paying of the 
rates upon light, is, no doubt, tenderneſs to their own Collectors, 
and a wiſh to ſave them the exceſlive confuſion and ſhame of ſhew- 
ing their faces in houſes wherein trade is carried on upon ſuch liberal, 
honeſt, and ſubſtantial ſcale and principles. 

In ſhort, the Government have found it expedient poſitively to 
exempt Warehouſes from the payment of the rates upon WINAdOWS 
or lights. But very probably there would be no inconvenience in 
ſubjecting Warehouſes to a tax laid upon the internal capacioufneſs 
and the bulk of houſes. The pains taken by the Owners of Ware- 
Houſes i in piling up great quantities of valuable commodities, are cer- 
tainly very meritorious : but at the ſame time it may be conſidered 

that they keep thoſe commodities together for themſelves firſt; that 

they mean to make a profit of twenty-five per cent. upon them, aud 
of twenty- five hundred too, if they can: therefore, it might not be 
55 unjuſt to make them pay a duty for the protection and ſafety of 
thoſe buildings in which they keep goods ſo piled up with a view 
to their own profit, 1 do not mean to offer any poſitive opinion on 
this ſubject: but yet I think, that, though Warehouſes are at preſent 
exempted from the payment of the rates upon lights, they might 5. 
properly enough be ſubjected to paying a tax upon the tonnage ad 
incloſure of houſes, 

Another claſs of Buildings may be mentioned, to which the Go- 
verument have been loath to extend the tax upon lights : 1 mean 
all houſes or buildings the windows of which are under the num 
ber of ſeven. © Theſe houſes are now aſſeſſed at ſix ſhillings a year; 
without its "RP very Poſitively expreſſed what the tax is for: 
IS: ſomething 
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ſomething is ſaid about the door of the houſe; but no mention is 
made of taxing ſuch houſes on account of light, The generality of 
the Occupiers of thoſe houſes which have leſs than ſeven windows, 
might not have taken the joke ſo well, if their houſes had been 


rummaged i in ſearch of lights ; and if they had been told that the 
tax demanded of them was for the uſe they had of the light of day. 
FE be Government have not extended the taxes upon tights to thoſe 
| houſes we are ſpeaking of. I do not mean to ſay that the Occupiers | 
of moſt of thoſe houſes ought to be rated higher than they are at 
preſent : but at the ſame time I think that there are a great number 


of houſes or buildings, uſed, either for the purpoſe of dwelling in 


them, or for other purpoſes, which are now only rated at fix ſhillings 
yearly, on account of the ſmall number of their windows, which, 
af houſes were to be eſtimated from their ſize, might, without in- 
juſtice, be aſſeſſed at ſomething more than ſix ſhillings. 


As a third exemption which the Government have found it ex- 


1 pedient to allow on account of the irrationality of the preſent Wilt 


dow-light tax, we may mention that proviſion made 1 in the Acts of Y 


Parliament relative to the tax, by which it is enacted that all win- 


dows ſeparated from one another by no wider ſpace than twelve 


inches, ſhall be reckoned and aſſeſſed as being only one window, 
This proviſion has been mentioned and deſcribed in page 41. The 


intent of it is to relieve Manufacturers from the weight of the rates 


and duties upon #ghts : they would take it too much amiſs to be 
rated for the uſe of the light of day. But many perſons not belong- 


ing to the claſs of Manufacturers contrive to enjoy the benefit of that 


proviſion: many buildings, or parts of buildings, which do not in 


any ſhape come under the deſcription of manufactories, enjoy a very 
con- 


1 61 ] 
conſiderable degree of exemption, on account of the exceſhve extent 
which has been given to their windows, and in ſhort on account 


of ſeveral of their windows being deſignedly conjoined into one. As 
one remarkable inſtance of this it may be obſerved that a very great 


number of houſes, both in town and country, are rated for only one 


window for each ſtory, which in reality have three windows, ev E 
dently diſcernible from one another: only, the diſtance between them 
is leſs than twelve inches. Nay, real manufactories themſelves might 

perhaps have a leſs degree of exemption allowed to them than what 

1s now granted, I have, in page 42, ſuggeſted a method for pre- 
ſerving to manufactories that full exemption which they now enjoy: 
but the idea I have advanced on that ſubject, as well as the Project 


of a tax upon the ſquare extent of the front of houſes propoſed i in 


the ſame place, were more for the ſake of argument, and of objection 
to the preſent ſyſtem of taxes upon windows, than out of any ſerious 
meaning I had, 14 not pretend to aſſert that manvfaQories and 

Manufacturers ſhould enjoy no degree whatever of exemption: 1 but 
1 ſay, that, though Manufacturers would be perfectly unruly if they 
5 were to be rated for the uſe of that light of day by which they 
accompliſh their works, and the Government are aware of it, ex- 
empting them accordingly, yet, Manufacturers would ſhew a tole- 
rable degree of quiet and ſubmiſliveneſs, if, inſtead of being rated in 
proportion to their lights, accurately counted and aſſeſſed, they were : 
to be rated in proportion to the extent and internal capaciouſneſs of 
thoſe buildings 1 in which they carry on their reſpective trades peace- 
ably and ſafely, and which ſerve them as ſecure repoſitories for 
their works and manufactures. Manufacturers, in the caſe we ſup- ; 
pole, of the rates and duties being aſſeſſed on the extent and capa- 
ciouſnels 
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ciouſneſs of buildings, might perhaps manifeſt no very extraordinary 
reluctance in paying a nne, proportion, aud even their full 
ſhare, of the tax. 


I have no doubt that a very great diminution to the Revenue ariſes 


from the exemptions which are granted to different claſſes of build- 


ings on account of the different circumſtances which have been above 


mentioned, that is to ſay, on account of theſe buildings being uſed 
| for the purpoſe of Warehouſes, or becauſe the number of their win- 
dows happens to be under ſeven, or becauſe their many windows 
are conjoined into very few. A ſimple rational Tax, affefled from 
the internal extent and capaciouſneſs of houſes, might, without 
any appearance of hardſhip or injuſtice, be extended to a very great 
number of buildings, uſed either for the purpole of repoſitories, or 
for other purpoſes, which are now, cither totally, or in very great 
meaſure, exempted from the rates upon windows or r lights, The 


loſs which the Revenue ſuffers from the exemption allowed to thoſe. 


houſes of different denominations, really 1s, to repeat the exprel- 
ſion above uſed, a ſacrifice which the Government find it neceſſary | 
80 make, on account of the irrationality or” their preſent ye of 


taxation. 


The conſiderable degree of uncertainty which muſt needs take place 


in the aſſeſſing of the rates and duties, is another cauſe of loſs which 
the Revenue ſuffers, in the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon lights. 
1 mean here to allude to the ſlyneſs with which people contrive to 
hide their windows and ſkylights, and to- the cunning and fraudulent 


manner, to uſe the COMMISSIONERS expreſſions,” with which they ftop 


up their windows, A tax upon the capaciouſneſs of Buildings would 


be liable to no inconvenience of-this kind: ſuch tax would be eaſily 


allcolied, without wy longer of error, aud aſſeſſed too, for the whole : 


time 
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time the houſes are to laſt, The uncertainty of the aſſeſſment of the 
preſent rates upon windows or lights, is but partially remedied by 
the proviſion made by a late Act, that, from the firſt of April 1785, 
houſes ſhall be aſſeſſed annually. 
We may judge of the fluctuating and uncertain manner in which 5 
the preſent rates upon windows or lights are unavoidably aſſeſſed, and 
of the numerous evaſions of the payment of the ſame which take 
place, from the following abſtract of the Advertiſements lately pub- 
liſhed by the CoMmiIssI0NERS for managing bis Miajeſiy's affairs of 
« Taxes,. which are. dated SOMERSET-PLACE, Sept. 20, 1787.— 
« Mhereas, in order to evade the payment of the duties upon windows 
«gr lights, ſeveral windows or lights, in ſeveral dwelling houſes, haue 
« been fraudulently and not effeftually ſlopped up, according to the di- 
« reetons of the Act of Parliament in that behalf ; and as it hath al 2 
been found that perſons Frequently flop up windows or lights i in their 
6 dwelling houſes in order to evade the payment of the ſaid duties, and 
1 «© open the Same again without firf giving notice theregf in eoriting 
jo the Surveyor of the ſaid duties, according to the dircctions of the F: 2 
% Parliament; his Majeſiy 5 Commilſi ners of Taxes Go hereby give 
- 66 notice, That any berſen who will give information thereof at this 
« Office, or to any, of the Inſpectors or Surveyors, in either of the above 
« caſes, Mall, upon Aue proof thereof being made beſe ore the acling Com- 
« miſſi oners, receive twenty ſhillings reward,” should the Tax u pon 
the internal extent and ſize of houſes be. adopted, the Exchequer 
would not only enjoy the very eſſential advantage of the. certainty of 
the Tax ; but it would alſo be benefited by the ſaving. of the money 
or thoſe rewards which are advertiſed. 


To. 
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To the obſervations above made, concerning thoſe exemptions which 
the Government grants, in levying the duties upon windows or lights, 
the following remark may be added, which is, that, though i it might 
be proper to continue the complete exemption which is now allowed 
to untenanted houſes, and to houſes belonging to Perſons who occupy | 
and pay rates for two other houſes, yet, if the tax was to be laid on the 
internal extent and incloſure of houſes, the reaſons fot allowing ſuch 
exemptions would not be ſo ſtrong as they are under the preſent ſy ſ- 
tem of taxation. 5 5 5 
The loſs of a donſdeteble ſhare of the duty upon glaſs, is a real 
injury ariſing to the Government from the preſent ſyſtem of taxes 
upon windows or lights. This circumſtance. has been remarked in 
page 38. The practice, both of blocking up windows, and of en- 
deavouring to open as few windows as poſſible in building new houſes, 
was begun forty years ago, or more: theſe endeavours againſt the 
opening of windows have remarkably increaſed ſince. the paſling of 
the Commutation AQ, by which the tax was then made more than 
double to what it was before. If it were poſſible to aſcertain the 
number of windows which are either blocked up, or forborne to be 
opened, in conſequence of the preſent duties upon windows, I have 
no doubt that the number would be found to be very great, Perhaps 
it might not be ſaying too much, to ſuppoſe that the number of | 
windows, both in Town and Country, would be greater by one third 
than it now is, if it was not for the efficiency of the window tax, 
| which operates in a conſiderable degree as a prohibition upon the 
opening of windows. All this is a great loſs, not only to the Manu- 
facturers of glaſs, and to Joiners, but alſo to the Government itſelf, 
whoſe revenue from the article of glaſs 8 very conſiderable ol ect) 
7 Go, = 4a 
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is thereby greatly injured. And which deſerves being remarked, 
Government in the mean time receives nothing as an indemnity for 
theſe loſſes both to itſelf, and to Manufacturers. The Government 
receives poſitively nothing more than the bare duty upon light. The 
prohibitions upon glaſs and Joiner s work are into the bargain, The 
| Government, by their preſeng 20indow- -light duty, in fact tax four dif- 
ferent articles, They tax light ; they tax glaſs, and ſeverely too; 
they tax iron and wooden window caſements, wooden window frames 
and ſaſhes; they tax Glazier's tools and putty : and, out of theſe 
four articles which they tax, they levy the duty only upon one, 
which is light. They are not very cunning : they are no very deep 
artful Financiers. 

By repealing the put rates and duties upon windows or lights, 
and adopting i in lieu of them the tax upon the extent of houſes which 
is ſuggeſted in this Tract, the Government would almoſt 1 imme- 
- diately retrieve. the great diminution which they now ſuffer in the 
e of their preſent duty upon glaſs. In a courſe of a very few 
| Years poſterior to the repeal of the rates upon windows or bghts, one 
fourth more windows, at leaſt, would be opened than are now exiſt- 
ing. Glaſs Manufacturers and Glaziers would ſcarcely be able during 5 
four or five years, to ſupply the increaſed demand for their goods and 
work; and the Government's preſent profits or duties from glaſs 
would be increaſed 1 in proportion. — 1 have, in page 39, propoſed a 
Tax upon glazed ſaſhes : but my intention was little more than to 
argue, and ſhew the defects both of the Commutation Act, and of the 
Whole ſyſtem of duties upon windows or lights.” Nevertheleſs, I am 
of opinion that ſuch a Tax upon glazed windows might be poſitively 
eſtabliſhed ſeparately and additionally, if the preſent duties upon l1ghts : 


were repealed, and a Tax upon the internal geometrical extent of 
CEL _ houſes 


1 
houſes ſubſtituted in their ſtead. A duty of fixpence a year upon 
| glazed windows, would not in the leaſt operate as a prohibition of the 
uſe of glaſs; and this new duty might be levied as a duty quite un- 
connected with the tax upon houſes; only, it ought not to be laid | 
till a few years had elapſed after the repeal of the preſent rates upon 
tights, for fear People might think of conſidering i it as a continuation 
of the old rates under a different name, A duty of fixpence upon 
every 8lazed Window, could not produce leſs than 100,000 pounds, : 


- yearly. 


The fubſtituting of a Tax upon the Tonnage of houſes to the pre- 
ſent rates upon Jights, would be a profitable. meaſure to the Exche- 
quer, in every reſpet, By means of this ſubſtitution the Exchequer 
would continue to collect the whole amount of the preſent rates 
upon windows or lights, to which would be to be added a very confi- 
derable inereaſe of the preſent revenue from the article of glaſs, toge- 
ther with the produce of the new duty juſt mentioned, of ſixpence 
upon glazed windows, which would bring i in an additional hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, In ſpeaking of this new duty to be laid 
upon glazed windows, independent of the tax that might be aflefled = 
upon houfes in proportion to their extent or tonnage, I mean nothing 
more, however, than barely to ſay that ſuch an additional ſeparate 
duty might be practicable. At the ſame time I am no advocate for 
laying duties upon glaſs, —a ſubſtance fo pure and elegant, — the diſ- 
covery andi improvement of which does ſo much honeur to the in- 
genuity of Man, —and the ſight of which would aſtoniſh us ſo much. 
if we had never ſeen it before, Should the ſixpenny duty upon glazed 
windows which is here mentioned, be adopted independently of the 
tax upon the tonnage of houſes, I would have this ſeparate additional 


2 2 | | branch. 
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branch of the public Revenue expreſſly appropriated to ſome elegant 
purpoſe. I would have all theſe additional ſixpences ſet apart as a 
perpetual fund for paying off the debts of future Princes of Wales, — 
for giving portions to Princeſſes Royal, as well as entertainments on 


occaſion of their marriages,—and for defraying the expences of fire 
Works on the King's birthdays. 


Another important reaſon may be mentioned, for which a Tax 
upon the tonnage and ſize of houſes geometrically aſcertained, might 
be more productive than the preſent rates and duties upon windows or 
lights: the reaſon is, that the Tax would be paid more chearfully | 


than theſe rates and duties. This ſuperior degree of ſatisfaction, . 


leſs degree of reluctance, in paying the Tax, would be owing to that | 
circumſtance which has been before mentioned, namely, the ſuperior 
rationality of the tax: and the conſequence would be, that it might 
be poſlible for the Miniſter to lay perhaps an higher aſſeſſment upon 
155 houſes, by means of this tax, than what is now paid by the Occu- 
piers of them, on account of windows or lights. 
55 Thoſe Perſons who pay rates for windows or lights, do not know, 
in fact, what i it is they are rated for. They moſt certainly do not 
think that the Exchequer ſupplies them with Jig t out of its own 
property out of its own reſervoirs and ſtores of that fluid; notwith- 
ſtanding Acts of Parliament have a poſitive tendency to intimate the 
fact, And they are as little inclined to believe that the protection : 


and countenance of the Government 18 uſeful to their continuing 8 


| enjoy the light of day, and that, if it were not for the afliſtance and 
co-operation of the Government, they would be deprived of this 
5 light. Being rated for the uſe of that light of day by which their 
Ka — rooms 
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rooms are enlightened, as the Act of Parliament expreſſes it *, raiſes a 


kind of notion in them as if they were made game of, and impoſed 
upon. In ſhort, their pride is in ſome degree affronted. It is not to 
be doubted, that ſullenneſs, and a reluctance to pay for what People 


| do not underſtand, have had a very conſiderable ſhare in cauſing the 


blocking up of the great number of windows which have been ſhut 
up both in Town and Country. The idea of a tax aſſeſſed from the 
whole extent and capaciouſneſs of houſes, eſtimated in a regular 


manner, offers more rational notions to the mind. The idea becomes 
immediately ſuggeſted, that people pay a tax for the ſecure poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion and ſafety of thoſe houſes which they excluſively occupy. The 


notions of enjoyment, and of ſecurity 1 in that enjoyment, become in 


a conſiderable degree connected with the thought of the tax. 
The pride of People would not inſpire them with any averſe dil 


= poſitions to the mode of taxation we are ſpeaking of. Being rated kor 
the uſe of light, and paying for the fight of the Sun in day-time, and 
of the Moon and Stars at night, are not privileges which any perſon 


feels any very great ambition to acquire. Individuals might be bet- 


ter pleaſed with thinking that they pay a tax in proportion to the 
capaciouſneſs of thoſe houſes which they ſafely occupy. A Man's 


pride might perhaps be elated and tickled with the thought, that a . 


little individual Being like him, whoſe perſonal bulk amounts to two, 


three, or perhaps four cubic feet at moſt, is rated for having twenty- 
four thouſand cubic feet of ſpace, incloſed by ſolid walls, ſecure i in 


his poſſeſſion +. 


* See the note in n p. 36. 


+ This i is the ſolid, or Tonnage, of a houſ twenty "mo wide, thirty deep, and forty 


| feet high. 
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The regularity, certainty, and true proportion, of the aſſeſſment, 
would be additional circumſtances by which People might pofſibly 
be in ſome degree pleaſed, i in paying the kind of tax upon houfes 
which is here ſuggeſted. 
The exemption from Collectors viſits and ſearches in the inſides of 

houſes would be another additional circumſtance with which houſe- 
Occupiers, paying the tax, might be ſatisfied, 
All the abovementioned advantages, together, would co-operate in 


rendering a tax aſſeſſed upon the tonnage of houſes more palatable to 5 


People than the preſent window-light tax. It is therefore natural to 


Tuppoſe that the Miniſter might be able to carry the proportion, or 
rate, of this new tax ſome few points beyond the preſent aſſeſſment 


of the tax upon Windows ; ; and i in ſhort, that it might be poſſible for 


the Exchequer to draw more money from Houſe-keepers, by means 
of this tax upon the tonnage of houſes, than what they are now able 
to get from them, upon the ſcore of windows or bightss. People 


= may be more willing to pay fifteen or eighteen pence on account of 
a tax which they underſtand, than one ſhilling on account of a tax 
which they do not know what to make of. The rationality of a tax 


is an uſeful ingredient for rendering it productive. 


The certainty of the eſtimation and aſſeſſment would alſo be an 
advantage that would increaſe the productiveneſs of the tax. The tax 


upon the tonnage of houſes might be made in ſome ſenſe a kind of 


land tax: a kind of a moveable tax; I. mean : a tax which would admit 


of being raiſed, and afterwards drawn in and lowered, according as na- 


tional circumſtances and the ſituation of public affairs might require. 


In the ſame manner as there is the landed intereſt, there would be 


the houſe intereſt; The Produce of the land tax and the contributions. 


of 


LL 

of Landholders are generally applied to the defraying of the expences 
of the Army: Houſeholders would have the honour of maintaining 
the national Fleets and Navy; and the Inhabitants of the floating 
Caſtles, ſometimes coping with the Enemy's ſhot, and at other times 
toſſed and driven about by the ſea and winds, would receive their 
ſubſiſtance and comforts from the Inhabitants of the ſolid , 
firmly ſeated upon ſolid land. 

It has been obſerved i in page 62, that, if the tax upon the tonnage 


of houſes was adopted inſtead of the preſent. rates and duties upon 


' Windows or lights, this tax might be made to take in and comprehend 
a very great number of houſes and buildings of different denomina- 
tions to which theſe rates and duties are forborne to be extended. 
The ſuperior advantages of this new tax, in point of produftivencſs, 
may be expreſſed in few words, as follows. The tax would be paid 
for a great number of buildings for which no tax is at preſent paid; 
—and thoſe buildings for which a tax is paid, in the ſhape of 
duties upon windows or lights, might pen be made to bear a 
higher afleſſment. 
The denomination of me tax might be, 4 7 ax upon Houſes and i in- 
clo vſed Buildings. 
The produce of this tax might be raiſed to one fourth higher than 
the amount of the preſent rates and duties upon windgws or lights; 
and it might perhaps be carried farther, if it were neceſſary. Where- 
as it is not to be ſuppoſed that it might now be practicable for the 
| Miniſter to levy a ſingle additional ſhilling upon houſes, by farther 
purſuing and ſtraining the preſent ſyſtem of taxation upon /ights, 
The reafon which prevented the Commutation Act and additional 
 Commutation tax laid by it, from miſcarrying, was the great indem- 


nity 


1 
nity and bribe that were at the ſame time offered to the Public, by 
the repeal of the exceſſive and hurtful duty upon the article of tea. 
The diſcontent was nevertheleſs extenſive: it was manifeſted by 
blocking up of windows, and by Inſcriptions. If the Government 
were now to attempt taking a farther ſtride in the ſame line, by lay- 
ing an additional duty upon lights, People would think themſelyes 
_ downright affronted. The meaſure would be attended with ſimilar 
conſequences to thoſe which might be produced by a perpetual eclipſe 
of the Sun. Houſe-Occupiers would take to ſhutting up their win- 
dows and blocking up their houſes with the ſame degree of careful- 
neſs as is uſed by thoſe Crews of Ships who are under a neceſſity of 
wintering on ſhore, on the coaſt of Greenland, The immediate ef. 
fect of the meaſure would be the rranſmuting of both Town and 
Country into a Library: I mean a Library of the kind mentioned 


in page 263 with rows of ſhelves covered with the Miniſter's dark a 
| Works and Volumes, 


A few Obſeryations on | the Shop-tax, and,c on the aiſcontent 
cauſed by it. ; 8 5 


ry (HE tax upon ſhops was s firſt laid i in June, 1785. 5: The tax is 
— aſſeſſed from the amount of the rent paid annually for the 
whole houſe in which the ſhop i is ſituated. This amount of the rent 
j paid for the whole houſe, i is the ſtandard from which the Parliament 
have thought proper to direct that the chop ſhould be ſeparately aſ- 
ſeſſed. When the rent of the houſe is five pounds, the ſhop i is rated 
at four pence for every ſuch pound, The aſſeſſment gradually in- 
creaſes. When the rent paid for the houſe is thirty pounds, the 

| ſhop i is aſſeſſed at two thillings for every pound; and ſo forth, to any 
amount, | 
The firſt paſſing of the tax 3 much difkatisfaction, which was 

very publicly expreſſed. Some tumult even took place. Moſt of the 
Shops in the Metropolis were kept ſhut during the day which fol- 
lowed the giving of the Royal affent to the Act. A great number of 
| petitions have fince been preſented againſt the tax. Conſiderable = 
exertions were made in Parliament, during the Seſſion | in the year 
1786, in order to obtain the repeal of it. Theſe exertions were re- 
newed in April 1787: and, as it 9 from certain public pro- 


ceedings 
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ceedings in the City of London and other places, and from certain pub-— 
lic Advertiſements, they are to be again renewed in the preſent Seſſion. 
It may be remarked that the taxes upon windows or lights never 
created a degree of diſcontent among the Public equal to that cauſed 
by the ſhop- tax, or at leaſt of diſcontent ſo vehemently expreſſed ; 
6 notwithſtanding the irrationality of theſe t taxes; which has been 

pointed out in the foregoing Tract. 
To this remark it may be anſwered, that the taxes upon lights have 
been laid gradually, during a long courſe of years, In the ſecond 
place, which is very important to obſerve, the principle upon which 


the preſent ſhop- tax is grounded, is much more irrational than the 


ſyſtem of taxation upon lights. The preſent principle of taxation 


upon ſhops reaches into a ſphere of irrationality much beyond that ” 
line within which the ſyſtem of taxation upon lights is placed. 
The tax upon window. lights, by being a tax cither upon the light 
| of day, or upon apertures in the walls of houſes, is a tax upon that 
which is 10 Property : it is a tax upon abſence of property. But the 
preſent tax upon ſhops is a tax upon the very reverſe to property : i 
is a tax upon that which 18 poſitively the contrary thing to property. 
By the tax being laid upon the rent to be paid for the houſe to which 
the ſhop belongs, the tax rs poſitively laid upon a debt: it is laid upon 
the obligation to pay a certain rent or ſum of money annually or 

quarterly. People are made to pay becauſe they pay. Becauſe Rwy 
have paid, they are called upon to pay again and more. 

The tax upon lights is nothing worſe than a tax upon that which 
is no property: People might be faid to be deceived by this tax; 
but no worſe, By the tax upon ſhops, which is a tax upon the 
obligation. of paying a rent and debt, People may be laid to be op- 
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preſſed. A few more additional circumſtances relative to the tax 


will be pointed out in the ſequel. 

The tax upon receipts is another kind of tax which may be conſi- 
dered as a tax upon debts. Much argument was uſed to oppoſe. the 
laying of this tax : but the real cauſe of the diflatisfaQtion which was 


= manifeſted, was, that! it is, as juſt ſaid, a tax upon debts, —upon the 


obligation of paying. People have in ſome ſmall degree become re- 


conciled to the tax upon receipts, becauſe the duty is but trifling to 
the generality of Individuals, and alſo becauſe they are ſomewhat 
pleaſed to ſee the receipt written u pon a clean ſtamped piece of paper, 
which ſeems to carry with it a kind of appearance of ſuperior au- 


thenticity. But thoſe Perſons whoſe dealings require a frequent uſe 


"of receipts, have their feelings very much ſet againſt the tax: conſi- 
derable Pains are taken to evade the payment of it: and, if report is to 


be credited, the tax is far from being ſo productive as was at firſt ex- 


pected. The duty upon promiſſory notes, which is a duty upon the 
receiving, not upon the paying, of money, has admitted of being rated 


incomparably higher than the duty upon receipts: to which add, 


that the higher duty upon promiſſury notes is protected by a penalty of 
no more than foe pounds ; ; while the /ower duty upon receipts is pro- 


tected againſt certain modes of evaſion by no leſs a penalty than twenty 


| pounds. It may be farther obſerved, that the preſent duties upon 
promiſſory notes, bills of exchange, and drafts, might probably admit of 


being raiſed even higher than what they are, if the neceſſities of the 


State required it; whereas it is not likely that an increaſe of the pre- 


ſent duties upon receipts might be attended with any profit to the 
Exchequer. Ln 


The 


1 


The tax at preſent called the bou/e-7ax is alſo a tax upon dei it 


is a tax upon the rents of houſes, and the obligation of paying ſuch 


rents: the tax is laid at the rate of ſo much money for every pound. 


This kind of duty on the obligation of paying a rent for a houſe 
Was firſt impoſed i in the year 1778. The Minifter judged from his feel- 
ings, that the tax upon windows or lights was not rational ; and he 
durſt not raiſe it higher than it was. The new tax on the number 
of pounds to be paid for rents of houſes, to which the Miniſter 
thought proper to reſort, was at the ſame time rated low. The 
amount of its produce, at this preſent time, is ſcarcely one fourth of 


the produce of the duties upon windows or lights. Irrational as theſe 


duties are, the Government and Parliament had rather truſt to them 
than to the houſe-rent tax, when the Commutation act was paſſed. 


"3 be whole weight of ſo much of the old tea duty as was then re- 


pealed, was accordingly thrown upon the  window-light tax. Nor 


was the propoſal attended to, which was made by ſome Members, 


that part of the commuted burden ſhould be laid on the houſe-tax, or 


rather houſe-rent tax. It was felt that the tax upon the number of 


pounds to be paid by Tenants on account of rent, was a tax in a higher | 


degree irrational than even the tax upon winds or lights. | 
The Miniſter who laid this houſe-rent tax in the year 1 778, gave it 
the appellation of a goil ſe- tar, by way of inducing People to conſider 


it as a real tax upon houſes, that is to ſay, as a tax upon the enjoy- 


ment and ſecure poſſeſſion of houſes. But the tax in reality has no 


: ſuch object: it is a tax upon a gebt upon the obligation both of 
paying, and continuing to pay this rent and debt. The true proceſs 

of the tax, in ſhort is this: the Tax Collectors wait for the Tenant, 

on quarter-day, as he is coming out from his Landlord's door; — 


* | ; Sir, 


11 
Sir, we underſtand you have juſt been paying your rent; we want to 
look at that piece of paper, the receipt you have in your pocket. We 
find, by reading this paper, that your rent is forty pounds a year; 
you have juſt now paid ten: you muſt alſo give ten ſhillings for us. 
—Gentlemen, it 18 Juſt becauſe I have this moment been paying my E 
rent, that I have no money left, either for you, or for any body.— 
No matter: we cannot help that: you muſt alſo find ten ſhillings 
for us. 
The tax upon ſhops i is a tax of a worſe kind than the tax upon 
| Houſes juſt mentioned. This tax upon houſes is a tax upon one debt: 
but the ſhop-tax i is a tax upon 2 debts, It is a tax upon the rent 
, which the Shop-keeper owes to his Landlord for the ſhop; and it is 
moreover a tax upon the rent which he owes to the ſame Landlord 
i for the houſe, independently of the ſhop. 
The ſhop-tax is worſe than a tax upon two debts: : for it is a tax 
upon two debts, the one of which i 15 unwillingly contracted, The 
generality of ſhop-keepers do not rent the houſe to which the ſhop 
belongs, becauſe they want this houſe : : they have no reaſon for rent- 


ing the houſe except that they are not admitted to have the ſhop 


without renting the houſe too. The Landlord will not part them: 
he will not let the ſhop ſeparate from the houſe. The Shop-keeper 
muſt rent both. At the ſame time, the houſe i is of no aſſiſtance to- 
his buſineſs. This houſe is reality a burden to him. He muſt never- 
theleſs pay a rent for this houſe; though he wiſhes not to have it, 
or at leaſt not to have the whole of it. He is aſſeſſed by the Goveru- 
ment on account of this rent which he pays for a houſe which he 
does not want. He 1s therefore not only rated for a debt; but which 


18 


11 

18 Rin worle, he is rated for a debt which he contracts againſt his 
own intereſt and inclination. 
This is not all: the Shop-keeper muſt ſubmit to ſome more 

hardſhip than barely paying rent for the whole houſe, though he 
8 only wiſhes to have the ſhop: he muſt alſo pay the overrated price 
which is demanded for this houſe. Landlords never fail to take ad- 
vantage of the circumſtance of there being a thop in a houſe, for 
raiſing the rent they demand for the whole houſe. In certain parti- 
eular places, ſtreets, or ſituations, this increaſe of the rent demanded 


for the whole houſe is really exorbitant. Shop-keepers muſt ſubmit 


to theſe hardſhips. At the ſame time they are poſitively rated in pro- 


portion to theſe very hardſhips which they ſuffer. The caſe of Shop- 
keepers, 1 in ſhort, 18 this: : they are rated on account of the rent which 

they are obligated to pay for their ſhop and lodging: they are rated 
on account of the rent for the whole houſe above head, which they 


do not want : and they are alſo rated for the additional exorbitant 


rent, or premium, which is demanded for this whole houſe on ac- 
count of there being a ſhop in it. The ſhop-tax i is worſe than being 
merely a tax upon 7ww9 debts : it is a tax upon two or three debts, 
and two or three exaQtions. LE, 

It is no wonder that ſhop-keepers have entertained a diſlike to 


the tax, which has continued to increaſe ever ſince the firſt im- 


poſing of it. At the ſame time the arguments which, either they, 


or their Advocates in Parliament, have uſed againſt the tax, were 
but incompletely expreſſive of their grievance. The Opponents 
to the ſhop-tax, both in and out of Parliament, have not 7aken 
_ the right Jow by the ear, to uſe King Henry the Eighth's s expreſ- 


ſons > 


. 
ſrons *: they have not pointed out the true reaſons which render 
the tax exceptionable. 

The objection made againſt the tax, at its introdudion into the 
Houſe of Commons, is ſaid to have been, that it was a houſe lav: a 
Right Honourable Gentleman is quoted as having given it as his opi- 
nion that it was 4 Bill for raiſing money upon Ja ſe pretences ; that the 
la was profe Jed to be a ſhop-lax, and it was in reality a houſe-1ax +. 
Another argument has ſince been raiſed, which is now made the 
principal ground of objection: it is, that the ſhop-tax is a perſonal 
wen, 5 

But, being a houſe- tax, aud a perſonal tax, are not unjuſt circum- 
ſtances in themſelves, on theſe accounts merely. If this houſe- tax 
was laid upon a houſe by which the Shop-keeper' 8 buſineſs 1s bene- 
fited, there would be no harm in that. But the tax is not laid upon 
the advantages or profits of a houſe ; ie 18 laid upon the reut to be 
paid for that houſe : and which makes the caſe worſe, that houſe is 
poſitively a burden upon the ſhop-keeper: : his paying a rent for that 
houſe is a real loſs to him and to his trade. A houſe- tax laid upon 
el a rent, a rent to be paid in ſuch circumſtances, is undoubtedly a 
bad tax. If the ſhop- tax be a houſe-tax, it is not a tax upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a profitable houſe: : it is a tax upon the rent to be paid for 
al unprofitable houſe. The ſhop-tax, conſidered , as a houſe-t tax, 1s a 
tax upon a burdenſome houſe. 0 
The Shop-tax, as is above mentioned, . alſo been . with 
being a perſonal tax: this objection againſt the tax is now repreſented 
* Cranmer having given a certain piece of advice relative to tlie K ing's intended di- 
vorce, the King exclaimed that Cranmer had taken the right ſow by the car. 


+ See a LETTER lately publiſhed, addreſſed Ts the Minority in the Houſe of Commons 
who voted, on the 24th April 1787, in favour 1f a metion for a repeal of the Shop-tax, p. 8. 


as 
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as a deciſive one: it is even held forth in public Writings and Adver- 
tiſements. But there exiſt many other perſonal taxes beſides the Shop- 


tax, which, yet, are not very unjuſt, A tax 1s not always unjuſt on 


account of its being perſonal : the juſtice or unjuſtice of a perſonal tax 


depend upon other circumſtances attending the tax. For inſtance, a 


perſonal tax or duty is laid upon Legatees of every denomination ; * 


Which duty is increaſed in caſes either of diſtant Relations, or of 
Strangers, to whom legacies are left, of which they entertained but 


ſmall expectations. This duty upon Legatees 18 undoubtedly of a 


perſonal kind: yet, it cannot be faid to be a very unreaſonable one.— 


A perſonal tax is alſo laid upon Auftioneers : they are bound to pay 


certain rates to Government out of their profits ariſing from the ſale 


of thoſe goods which they have publicly fold. Auctioneers in Lon- 


don have twenty-eight days, and! in the Country forty- two days, after 
. a fale, allowed them for paying theſe rates. The tax we mention is 


evidently a perſonal duty upon Auctioneers; ; and yet it is > not com- 


monly charged with being unjuſt or oppreſſive. 


But the perſonal tax which is laid upon the Shop- Keeper by the AX 
called the Shop-ax FER 13 not connected with any ſimilar circum- 
ſtances to thoſe abovementioned. This perſonal tax which is impoſed 


upon the Shop- -keeper is not on account of his having unexpected! y 


received a legacy from a diſtant Relation or from a Stranger, —nor 
on account of his having had a prize in the lotter y,—Nnor yet on ac- 


count of his having, like the Auctioneer, already pocketed conſider- 


able profits from the conſummated fale of goods towards the prime 


coſt of which he has not advanced or ventured a ſingle farthing. 


The perſonal tax laid upon the Shop- keeper is not on account of any 
events like thoſe juſt mentioned. The joyous occurrence on account 
: 7 he nn, 3 
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of which a perſonal duty is demanded of him, is poſitively no other 


| than becauſe quarter-day is coming: he muſt pay his rent for his 
ſhop: he muſt find money for the rent of the whole houſe over the 
| ſhop which he does not want: he muſt alſo provide for the exorbi- 
tant fantaſtical overcharge made by his Landlord upon the rent of 
both the ſhop and houſe. The coming of quarter-day, attended by 


the three circumſtances here recited, is poſitively the profitable exhi- 


larating event on account of which a perſonal rate is demanded of 


the Shop-keeper. His burdens are made pretences of, for taxing him. 


Becauſe he is burdened, the Government burdens him ſtill farther. ; 


The Shop-keeper 8 very burdens, in ſhort, are taxed. This is not 


an eligible kind of perſonal tax. 


Many caſes of taxes might be produced beſides thoſe abovemen- 


tioned, which are evidently of a perſonal kind; and yet are not muck 
complained of. Coachmakers, for inſtance, muſt, every fix weeks, 


pay a duty of twenty ſhillings. for every four-wheel c carriage, and of 


ten ſhillings for every two-wheel carriage, which they have finiſhed 


or /old during that period: they never call a carriage, fin iſhed, till it is 


{old, and they have taken money or ſecurity for it. This is evidently 


a perſonal tax upon Coachmakers.— Thoſe Gentlemen who, either in 


parliamentary Debates, Or in Advertiſements from Committees, POR 


publiſhed Writings, have arraigned the Shop-tax, becauſe it fands 


proved, and is 29W MCcontrover ztbly proved, t 0 be a perſonal tax, have 


brought no deciſive charge. Being a perſonal tax, merely, does not 

make the Shop tax to be a bad tax. That circumſtance which ren- 
ders the Shop-tax a bad tax, is not its being a perſonal tax : it is its 
2 being an abjurd perſonal tax. The Shop-koeper 1 18 taxed 3 and | why? 


on account of his very burdens. = 
5 | | EE The 


C1 


The Shop-tax may be confidered as being a tax upon the Shop- 
keeper's buſineſs and trade. If we view the — tax in that light, 
we ſhall alſo find it to be an exceptionable tax: it is a tax upon the 


expences and loſſes of the Shop-keeper's trade. The tax upon ſhops 


has been compared to thoſe licence· duties which have been laid 


upon many different branches of buſineſs. "Thoſe perſons who fol- 


low theſe different branches of trade or buſineſs are obliged to apply | 


for a licence, which is granted to them, on condition of their paying 


a certain ſum of money annually, This obligation of paying both 
for the grant of a licence, and afterwards for the yearly renewal of 


the ſame, is undoubtedly a tax upon the buſineſs or trade relatively 


to which ſuch licence is granted. The public ſeem rather to enter- 


tain a diſlike to this mode of taxation, which has been greatly mul- 


tiplied of late years: but the preſent mode of tax pon ſhops i is in- 
comparably more liable to objection. 


The licence · duties are a tax which, though it it is not laid upon the 
certain actual profits of thoſe trades which are meant to be taxed, is 


at leaſt laid upon the poſſibility of ſuch profits. As inſtances of dif- 


ferent kinds of buſineſſes upon which licence - duties are impoſed we 


may, in the firſt place, mention Attorneys, who pay five pounds for 
a licence or certificate, which muſt be renewed every year. For ad- 
mittance to Fellowſhip of College of Phyſicians, and alſo to moſt 
| denominations of Law buſineſs, eight pounds muſt be paid; - which 


however are paid once for all. Brandy Dealers pay five pounds, 


yearly, for a licence. Dealers in Medicines pay one pound. Dealers 
in hats pay two pounds. Dealers in horſes pay ten pounds. Pawn- 
| brokers, ten pounds, Glaſs- makers, ten pounds. Callico printers, 
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ten pounds. Starchmakers, five pounds. Makers of vinegar, ten 
pounds, &c. 
Owners of hackney coaches pay at the r rate of ten ſhillings a week. 
for a licence, which is twenty-ſix pounds annually. The reaſon of this 
high licence-duty upon hackney coaches, is, that Government does 
more in favour of the Owners of them than barely affording them 
that general protection which is afforded to other branches of trade: 
the Government poſitively limits the licences for theſe coaches to a 
certain number which is not to be increaſed. | 
Many other kinds of trades may be named, relatively to the exer- 
cifing of which annual licences muſt be taken out and paid for; ſuch 
as Soap- makers, Wax-candle ers Wire-drawers, Brewers, Malt- 
ſters, Diſtillers, &c, | 
All the abovenamed kinds of les pay their reſpective licence- 
. previouſly to the actual exerciſe of the buſineſs for which the 
licence is granted. The Tradeſmen pay whether they are to be ſuc- 
ceſsful, or no, — whether they are to have much buſineſs, or little: 
the tax in ſhort is laid upon the poſſibility of the ſucceſs and profits 
of their trade, In ſeveral caſes which might be named the tax is 
laid upon the certain profits of a trade, - upon thoſe beneficial returns 
which the Tradeſman has already got in his till or cheſt. Tradeſ- 
men like better this method of taxation, However, in ordinary caſes. 
of licence- duties, the duty is laid on the poſſibility of profits, and the 
expectation the Tradeſman entertains of ſuch profits, This mode of 
taxation may not be very unjuſt, when the duties are kept low, 
But the tax which is impoſed upon the Shop-keeper's trade by the 
preſent mode of ſhop-tax, is not laid upon the certainty, nor yet the 
Foffibility, of his profits. The tax is laid upon the loſſes and debts of 
. ee his 
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his trade: every Tradeſman reckons his debts and expences among 
the number of his loſſes: he writes them all down upon the ſame 


fide of his book. 


Dor is the tax laid only upon the poſlibility or danger of the Shop- 
keeper's loſſes in trade: it is laid upon the certainty of them, —upon 
the one article of theſe loſſes which is the moſt aſſured and unavoid- 


able, to wit, the paying of a high rent. This neceſlity of paying the 


high rent for his ſhop and houſe, is that loſing circumſtance in his 
trade which a Tradeſman entertains the leaſt hope of eſcaping. 


However ſanguine he may be in many reſpects, he does not beguile 
himſelf in regard to the coming of quarter-day : he does not entertain 
the ſmalleſt glimmering hope that quarter-day may fail to come, or 
that his Landlord will perhaps forget to demand his rent. This rent 
muſt be paid, not only for the ſhop, but alſo for the whole houſe 

| above the ſhop: and it muſt be paid, too, at that exorbitant fantaſtical 
rate which the Landlord has put upon the ſhop and houſe, Jointly. 
To which muſt be added, that this high rent is to be paid not only 


one, two, or three times: it muſt be paid four times every ſucceeding 


year without ceaſing. The Government, in laying a duty upon the 


| loſs accruing to a Tradeſman' 8 buſineſs from the neceſſity of paying 8 


His high rent, have impoſed a tax upon the moſt unavoidable " 


laſting incumbrance of his trade. 


The taxing of a Shop- keeper” 8 loſſes and debts i 15 not the only de 


fect attending the ſhop-tax. The privacy and ſecrecy of the Shop- 


| Keeper's trade is morcover violated, inſtead of this trade being pro- 


tected. The Government intrude and enquire into the Shop-keeper's 


buſineſs: he is made to anſwer whether he is the Owner of the houſe, 
or only rents it; : whether he rents the whole houſe belides the ſhop; 
NM Hg 1 aud 
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and he muſt moreover truly declare what rent he pays for both, in 
| order that his /hop-rates may be aſſeſſed from this twofold rent. 
It is true fimilar inquiries into Tradeſmens buſineſſes, and viola- 
tions of their trades, take place in the levying of ſome of thoſe kinds 
of licence-duties we have abovementioned ; but the enquiries are di- 
rected in a very different manner from thoſe which are made for the 
purpoſe of aſſeſſing ſhop-rates. Thus, Brewers, Diſtillers, and Malt- 
ſters, pay a licence-duty annually, whether they do much buſineſs, 
or little; and this duty is moreover raiſed in proportion to the real 
extent of their buſineſs ; which is purpoſely examined and inquired 
into. The Brewer 18 made to declare exactly how many barrels of 
beer he has diſpoſed of, in the preceding year, —the Diſtiller, how 
many gallons of ſpirits, —and the Maltſter, how many quarters of 
malt. F rom the declarations of the Brewer, Diſtiller, and Maltſter, a 
the extent of their buſi neſſes is judged ; and the licence which is to 
be granted them for the enſuing year, is high rated in proportion. 
Here, an enquiry and intruſion into thoſe Tradeſmens buſineſſes cer- 
tainly takes place; but the Government goes no farther than enquir- 
ing into the profits of their trades: though, at the ſame time, it may 
be difficult to ſay how far this method of enquiring into People „ 
buſineſs and profits, and aſſeſſing them from their anſwers, is a com- 
mendable method. However, in ſurveying the Shop-keeper's buſineſs, 
the ſame method 1 is not uſed which is practiſed in the caſes above- 
mentioned. The loſſes, not the profits, of the Shop-keeper's 8 buſineſs = 
are enquired into: the laſting loſs accruing from the high rent he 
- pays both for his houſe and ſhop is aſcertained, and is made the 
ſtandard from which his buſineſs 3 1s periodically aſſeſſed. 
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The true ſtate of the ſhop-tax, conſidered as a tax upon the Shop- 


keeper's trade, is the following : the Government pry iuto the loſſes 
of this trade, in order to impoſe a duty upon it: they take hold of 
the Tradeſman's Jedger-book : | and then what do they do? they 
afleſs that fide on which the account of the loſſes and debts is written : 
they tax the wrong ſide, the wrong page of the book. 

This method of laying a tax upon a Tradeſman's debts upon the 
loſs and debt ſide of his book, 1s undoubtedly a great miſtake, both in 
the Theory, and the Practice, of the Science or Art of Taxation. A 
ſimilar miſtake was made in the year 1778, when the preſent . 
tax, called a Houſe· tax or duty, was firſt laid. This tax is a tax upon 
the rent to be paid for a houſe: it is not a tax upon the houſe : it is 
a tax upon a debt contracted on account of the houſe. The Miniſter 
who firſt laid this tax wanted to get more money from Houſckeepers 
than was already obtained from them by means of the tax upon doin- 
dows or lights. At the ſame. time his Lordſhip entertained a con- 
ſciouſneſs that there was ſome conſiderable degree of oddity in wa 
windowslight tax : he accordingly ſcrupled ſtraining it farther. A 
different kind of duty upon houſes was ſought after: and the expe- 

dient that was adopted, was to lay a duty upon the rent to be paid 
. for a houſe. As it appears from a ſhort ſketch. of the Miniſter" s ſpeech 
on the occafion, a tax upon the front of a houſe, and alſo a tax upon 
the bricks uſed | in the building of a houſe, had been propoſed to him: 
but he did not approve the propoſals. Theſe two taxes juſt men- 

tioned were certaiuly no. bad methods of taxing houſes... J have, in 
pages FR IO PY of the foregoing Tra&, deſcribed. a tax upon. the fronts 
of houſes, and pointed out the detect under which ſuch a mode of 
-_ houſes, lies ; which defect is not exceſſively great. The fact 


. 
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is, that neither a tax upon the fronts of houſes, nor a tax upon the 
bricks with which they were built up, could have continued to exiſt 
together with the window-light tax :—the window-light tax muſt in 
a ſhort time have been given up, if either of theſe two taxes had 
been eſtabliſhed: I have not time to make the reader perfectly ſeuſi⸗ 
ble of the reaſon why. The Miniſter was in ſome ſhape or other 
conſcious of this fact. The tax upon window-lights could by no 
5 means be ſpared, And the kind of tax upon houſes that was adopted, | 
was a tax upon the rents or debts to be paid on account of them. 
If the abovementioned ſketch of the Debate is to be truſted, it was 
obſerved that this new houſe-tax, being a tax upon the rent of houſes, 
was a kind of additional land-tax. The Miniſter faid that it Was. 
There exiſted, however, a very eſſential difference between the pro- 
| poſed houſe-rent tax, and the /and tax; which was, that the one i is a 
tax upon a rent which people. receive, and the other is a tax upon a 
rent which people pay. This was an important intereſting differ- 
ence; however, it was overlooked; 3. and the new kind of houſe-tax 
was conſented to. e 5 
This tax upon the rents of houſes was evidedity> a tax upon a debt. 
The reaſon why the tax was not exclaimed againſt at the time, and 
has not ſince given riſe to any great objection, Was that the duty was 
laid very low: only xpence in the pound for moſt houſes; and one 
ſhilling 1 in the pound for thoſe which are higheſt rented, To which 
may be added, that people having long before ſubmitted to paying a 
tax for their lights, did not ſcrupte ſo much paying this new tax: 
one abſurd tax had prepared the way for the eſtabliſhment of the 


other. However, the principal reaſon why the tax met with no Poor 
objection, was, that the duty was laid low. 
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The ſhop-tax has cauſcd more diſſatisfaction than the howſe-tax 


above deſcribed, There have exiſted important reaſons why the ſe- 


cret fallacy of the tax—the fallacy of a tax impoſed upon a debt, has 


been more ſeriouſly felt in the caſe of the duty to be paid for rents 
of ſhops, than in the caſe of the duty upon the rents of houſes, 


In the firſt place, the duty upon ſhops is rated higb. The duty is 
two ſhillings and nine pence in the pound, when the houſe ; is rented 
at thirty pounds; Which 1s the rent paid for the greateſt average 
number of houſes having ſhops in them: the duty upon a houſe 


of that reut, in which there is v0 ſhop, 1s only nine pence in the 
pound. 


In the FRE alan this high duty v we mention is not aſſeſſed upon | 


the rent paid for that ſingle ſhop, by itſelf: but the whole rent for 
the whole houſe above the ſhop 1 18 taken i in; and upon this whole rent 


paid for the whole houſe the {eparate tax upon the thop 1 is aſſeſſed, 8 


the high rate juſt mentioned, of two ſhillings in the pound ; and 


three ſhillings, or nearly, for the houſe and ſhop together; in the 


greateſt number of caſes at leaſt. 


This addition of the whole houſe to the ſhop, in order to aſſeſs 
the ſhop, i is a moſt unaccountable circumſtance. The houſe is of no 
aſſiſtance to the trade of the ſhop: it is uſeleſs to the ſhop: it is an 
object quite foreign to the ſhop. The aſſefing the ſhop from the 


rent and value of the main building or houſe to which it belongs, is, 


=! certain caſes, a circumſtance of perfect abſurdity. How are thoſe 
N ſhops, for inſtance, to be rated, which are ſituated under the Royal 


Exchange, and are parts of it? We are to ſuppoſe that the whole 
Royal Exchauge is valued, Statues and all: from this valuation the 
rent for the whole Fabric is eſtimated; and from this rent the ſhops 


are rated: or elſe the Act of Parliament is diſobeycd. Some ſhops 


poſitively _ 
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poſitively belong to Churches. One inſtance of this kind is to be 
found in Lombard. ſtreet: the Church of St. Edmund the King. A 
ſhop, a gunmaker's ſhop, belongs to that Church: it even is part of 
the decoration of the front, being a counterpart to ſomething elſe : 
and the rent for this ſhop is undoubtedly paid to the Owners of the 
Church. How is this ſhop rated? We are to think that the Church by 
is valued; the amount of its rent is eſtimated ; and from this rent 
the ſhop is aſſeſſed. If a ſhop was in like manner fixed to ſome part 
of St. Paul's Church, the rent for it being paid to the Church, the 
tax for this ſhop would amount to ten thouſand pounds a year. The | 
; prime colt of St. Paul's, as I have ſeen it accurately ſet down in ſome 
book, was eight hundred thouſand pounds, ſo many ſhillings, and ſo 
5 many pence. The nominal value of things having greatly increaſed 
ſince the Church was finiſhed, we muſt ſuppoſe the value of it to be 
at this preſent time twelve hundred thouſand pounds: according to 
which the rent muſt be eſtimated at one hundred thouſand pounds. 
The ſhop- tax to be paid for a ſhop or tall fixed to St. Paul's Church, 
would be two hundred thouſand ſhillings, or ten thouſand pounds, 
Let us alſo ſuppoſe that a ſhop is ſet up in Weſtminſter Hall: a 
Bookſeller's ſhop, for inſtance. This ſuppoſition of a ſhop being 
placed in Weſtminſter Hall has nothing unnatural in it. In Paris, : 
the inſide of that Hall which is at the top of the great flight of ſteps, 
and leads into the Courts of Law, is lined with ſhops in which toys, 
walking-ſticks, handkerchiefs, &c. are ſold. A ſhop of ſome kind or 
other might be placed in Weſtminſter Hall: how ſhould the ſhop- 
duty be aſſeſſed upon that ſhop? _ 82 
Nay, we may mention the Coffee- room which ſtands cloſe to the 
gate of Weſtminſter Hall. This Coffee-room has every appearance 


pf 
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of belonging to the Hall: the King is the ground Landlord, and 
takes the rent for the ground upon which the room ſtands. This 
Coffee- room is very uſeful to the buſineſs of the Hall, by affording 


__ refreſhments, at a moderate price, to Lawyers, and their Witneſſes 


aud Clients : if ſuch Coffce-room did not exiſt, orders ſhould be given 
for making one immediately.  Suppoſing this Coffee-room, in which 
refreſhments are fold for money, Was poſitively proved to be an ap- 
pendage to Weſtminſter Hall and the Building of Weſtminſter, how 
would the ſhop-duty be afſefled upon that Coffee- room! We are to 
conclude that the whole of Weſtminſter Hall muſt be eſtimated, 
10 gether with theſe four ſeparate halls in which the four Courts ſit, 
dix. the Courts of Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Rake. 
zuer. The remoter and more internal parts of the Building muſt 
alſo be eſtimated. Thoſe two halls or Chambers in which the Shop- 5 
tax was debated upon and paſſed, muſt be valued along with the reſt. 
The Painted Chamber muſt alſo be taken into the account. Nor 
ought the Abbey and Tombs to be excepted : at leaſt it 18 not cafy to 
ſay why they ſhould. All this extenſive eſtimation being performed, 
the rent which the whole Fabric of W eſtminſter / is worth would be 
judged ; and from this rent the ſhop- duty upon the Coffee- room at 
the gate of Weſtminſter Hall muſt be aſſeſſed. Be pleaſed to obſerve, 


that, in the afleſſing of any common houſe, and eſtimating the rent 


1 it is worth, all the offices, yards, gardens, coach-hou bes, brew-bou uſes, 
, Wood- houſes, waſh-bouſes, &c. ſtanding within the compals of one acre 
are to be valued along with the houſe, and the rent of the whole 
eſtimated together, —The Fabric of Weſtminſter, as a Building be- 
longing to the Crown, is exempt from the Houſe-tax, but not, I be- 
leve, from the ſhop-tax. eee. — —— 
8 FO The 
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The abovementioned Coffee-room is the only place for ſelling 
goods of which I have any knowledge, as belonging (or greatly 
ſeeming to belong) to the Fabric of Weſtminſter. It is true, news- 
paper Writers and other political Speculators frequently mention a 

certain place in the infide of the Fabric, which they call &.. Stephen's 
Chapel, in which they ſay a certain kind of trade is carried on, which 
they expreſs by the words fell their Conflituents : but I do not look 
upon that ſelling trade to lie within the ſphere of my preſent argu- 
ments. I take this ale of Conſtituents, and buſineſs of felling their Con- 


- flituents, ſo far as I am able to underſtand the words, to be a kind of 


an wholeſale trade, and therefore liable to no ſhop- tax. | 
The introducing the conſideration of the expenſive houſe above the 
ſhop into the ſeparate aſſeſſment of the ſhop, has certainly been intended 
as a means of being jocular at the expence of the Shop-keeper. So far 
1 the houſe from being uſeful to the buſineſs of the ſhop, that it is 
poſitively a burden and loſs to * We have obſerved in a former 
_ place that that debt to his Landlord for which the Shop-keeper is 
taxed, is compoſed of three debts: one for his ſhop, another for his 
lodging, and another for that part of the whole houſe which he does 
not want: to theſe three debts muſt be added the fantaſtical over- 
charge made upon each by the Landlord. That complicate debt for 
which the Shop- keeper i is taxed, is poſitively compoſed of three debts 
and three exactions: and one of theſe debts is in a manner contracted i 
by force. How this complicate maſs of debt due for the houſe can be | 
conſtrued into an obligation on the part of the Shop-keeper to pay a 
tax to the Governmeut, which tax is ſaid to be upon the ſhop, is utterly 
inexplicable: it cannot be explained otherwiſe than by ſaying, that it 
- is a Plot intended to bewilder the Shop- keepers and make them loſs 


their 
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their wits. When it is conſidered that this additional debt or duty 
which the Government claims from the Sliop-keeper for his ſhop on 
account of the manifold debt which he muſt pay to his Landlord for 
the houſe, 1s a ſerious duty of about three ſhillings in the pound 
upon the rent for the whole houſe and ſhop, and that this duty is to 
be enforced by ſearching of books, by diſtreſs and execution, the im po- | 
ſing of this duty evidently appears to be a plot of a worſe tendency 
than barely bewildering the Shop-keeyer and putting him out of 
his wits, | The ſcheme poſitively ſeems intended to make the Shop- 
keeper run to arms and fall into ſome deſperate act of rebellion, like 
to the Philoſopher Empedacles, who flung himſelf into Mount Auna, 
| becauſe he could not underſtand the myſtery of it. Poſlibly the con- 
fiſcating of all the effects contained 1 in the ſhops, all over the King- 


dom, is a meaſure i in contemplation, as a beneficial expedient for pay- 
ing off the national debt. The ſhop-tax i is ſome deep inſidious ſnare 
laid for the Shop- keepers to run into: it is a deep concerted State 
meaſure againſt the Shop-keepers, of the ſame nature as the Princeſs 
of Orange's journey to the Hague through Schonoven. 
It may not be improper. to add to the above obſervations, that, in 
many caſes, the Shop-keeper 1 is ſcarcely able to pay that manifold 
debt for his houſe on account of which he is taxed at the rate of 
three ſhillings in the pound, or nearly : this circumſtance makes him © 
very unwilling to be made game of, or take a joke on the ſubject. 
Many a Shop- keeper engages to rent an expenſive houſe and ſhop, 


not on account of any certain ſucceſs he has experienced, and conti - 5 


nues to experience in his buſineſs, but merely out of a ſpirit of enter- 
prize. His taking that expenſive houſe and ſhop 1 is a kind of a bold 
ſtroke, an adventurous undertaking, to Which he reſorts with a view 


N = ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily to promote his circumſtances, But his buſineſs does not al- 
ways ſuccced: the project of renting a dear houſe and ſhop does not 
anſwer his expectations: nevertheleſs the four quarters in the year 
ſpeedily ſucceed one another: the buſineſs and profits of the ſhop 
do little more than barely defray the expence of the high rent for the 
ſhop and houſe: this languid ſtate of the buſineſs is no plea for 


avoiding or leflening the payment of the rent: this rent mult be 


paid: and on account of this rent, this debt, which the Shop- kceper 


thus pays with difficulty, and perhaps by diſtreſſing in ſome degree 
his trade, the Government claims a duty from him. Becauſe he 
pays he muſt pay again and more. The fituation of the Shop-keeper, 
in the midſt of ſuch circumſtances, puts one in mind of the expreſ- 
ſions 1 in the Roman Civil law, luctuoſa hereditas ; % mournful in- 
beritance; 8 ' that which devolves to Parents by death of Children. = 
It is a mournful kind of property, a debt which is paid with difficulty 
and anxiety ; it is a mournful propeery to be taxed and pay rates and 


duties for. 


N. ay, in ſome caſes the Shop-keeper i is poſitively unable to pay that 


rent or debt for which he 1s taxed at the rate of three ſhillings in 


the pound, Some Shop-keepers get money by their buſineſs :. others 
abſolutely ruin themſelves. During a certain ſpace of time the un- 
ſucceſsful Shop- keeper protracts his downfall, and contrives to pay 
the high rent for his ſhop and houſe by uſing expedients of a ruin- 
ous kind for inſtance by ſelling lots of goods under prime coſt, or 
perhaps putting them i in pawo. At length the Shop-keeper begins 
ſeriouſly to conſider what kind of propoſals he ſhall make to his 
Creditors. He is reſolving to give up his ſhop, and perhaps to run 
5 away from it. At the minute he is pauſing upon the choice of ex- 
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pedients, a ſturdy Aon Collector enters the ſhop : he inſiſts upon 
knowing. the exact yearly rent which the Shop-keeper pays to the 


Landlord for both the ſhop and houle ; of which rent he ſays the 


 Shop-keeper has-never yet made a true declaration. He demands the 


three ſhilliugs duty upon the exact amount of this double rent: he 
talks of proceeding to a ſeizure for the payment of this duty upon. 


a rent which is not paid, which cannot be paid; two or three quar- 


ters back are not paid. 


In general, the project of taxing ſhojs and: Shop- keepers is a taſk 


of ſome. difficulty. The buſineſs of ſhop-Kkeeping is a doubt; ul buſt- 


neſs: ſome get fortunes by it,, while others abſolutely loſe the pro- 


perty with which they have embarked in trade: it is a buſineſs of 


chance: res. alem plena: the laying, a tax upon that buſineſs ſhould be 


A eonſidered with attention. 


| Shop- keepers, and their Advocates, have advanced a claim that 
they ought never to be taxed except in ſuch cafes and ſuch a manner 
that they may immediately raiſe the tax upon the Conſumer. 1 
have not time at preſent to diſcuſs that queſtion : but I thuok that. 


5 Shop-keepers, 111 expecting never to be. taxed except in caſes of profits 


which they have already poſitively got and ſecured, go rather too far. 
I think the poſſibility of their profits might perhaps alſo. be made the 
object of ſome fort of tax. At the ſame time, this tax thoutd be laid 


gently: becauſe, as We ſay, it is only a poſhbility. of profits which | 18 
meant to be taxed. 


However, the Miniſter who! has planned 5 ſhop-t ax, has. not laid 
a tax upon the poſſibility of the profits of the Shop- Keeper, but upon 


1 the certainty of his loſſes, — upon the perpetual unavoidable debt for 


a ſhop and houſe. This debt is found out and evinced; and a duty 
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of three ſhillings in the pound is laid u pon this unavoidable debt. — 
a debt which is never completely extinguiſhed or acquitted, —a debt 
Which is always freſh upon the Shop-keeper,—which he entertains 
no hopes of eluding or turning off by ſome {kilfut bargain or dexterous 
mercantile operation. The Tax-Collector, when coming into the 
| ſhop, does not talk to the Shop-keeper of his certain ſueceſſes or pro- 
fits in trade, nor yet of the ſubſtantial appearance of his ſhop, nor of 
the fine ſhow of goods it contains, nor of the beautiful front i it preſents 
to the ſtreet: no; he ſtraight ways puts the-Shop-keeper | in mind of 
the high rent he pays for this ſhop and houſe, and then demands a 
duty.— The tax which | is laid upon Perſons who have received lega- 
cies has been named in a former page; what ſhould we ſay of a tax 
impoſed upon thoſe who have been diſinherited and cut off with 
a ſhilling? If a tax was laid upon the occurrences that befall People 
in the ſtreets, what fhould we fay if the duty was impoſed upon 
| thoſe who have loft their purſes, watehes, or pocket - books? If a tax 
was laid upon Inſurers, and Underwriters to policies of inſurance, 
ſhould the tax be laid upon the Iaſſes which they /ertle and pay? A 
tax of ten pounds a year is impoſed upon Horſe-dealers : ſhould the 
tax be laid upon the mortality among their horſes, and the number 
they loſe? If a pl or perſonal tax was impoſed upon Individuals, for 
the enjoyment they have of their own perſons, ſuch a tax, one ſhould 
think, ought to be affeffed upon thoſe who poſſeſs healthy nimble 
| bodies from head to foot: what ſhould we fay if the tax was laid | 
* upon the number of diſorders and bodily accidents People have met 
with during the year, and they were to produce and ſhew the length 
of their * S, Sargent) s, and 1 s, bill? 


Since 
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Since a tax was intended to be laid upon the Shop- keeper's trade, 


in general, that is, upon the poſſibility of his profits, the tax ſhould 
have been ſo framed as to have ſome reference to this poſſibility of 
profits. A tax upon the ſquare extent of the front of his ſhop, or, 
in other words, upon the number of thoſe panes of glaſs through 
which he expoſes his goods to fi ight, might have been attended with 
an advantageous effect of this kind: it would have been a tax not 


=: on unlike to that paid by a young Woman for the gauze and rib- 


bons with which ſhe expects to engage attention, and get ſuitors and 
a huſband. The tax laid directly upon a Shop- keeper's ſhop might 
have been conſidered as a tax upon the main implement, or tool, of 
his trade, with which he takes his chance, and does as well as he 


can. A tax upon the extent of the front of a ſhop, would have been 
a tax of the very ſame kind as that which is laid upon a Cart, NS 
much a year for every wheel. A; tax upon the extent of the. ſhop 


and its front, would have ſuggeſted to the Shop- keeper a direct idea 
| of his ſafe enjoyment, poſſeſſion, and uſe of his ſhop. The tax being 
rated from the extent of the front, would have put him in mind of 
the benefits he muſt needs expect to derive from the advantageous - 
expoſure of his goods, He would have bethought of his numerous 
wide panes of tranſparent crown-glaſs,—of the beautiful attractive 
ſight his ſhop offers to the crowds of People who are paſſing by, eſpe- 
cially when illuminated of an evening, and blazing with the patent 
lamps, exhibiting a perfect appearance of a volcano « or a meteor. o 
the ſtreet. 8 wrtegh, 
But the- Miniſter does not allons the Shop-keeper to indulge and 
cheer himſelf with any thoughts of this kind, in ſubmitting to the 
kind of Rin which the Miniſter impoſes upon him. The Mini- 
ſter 


— — 
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iſter directly calls u pon the Shop- keeper to remember the rent he muſt 
pay for bis ſhop: he meets him full. buit with the idea of this rent: 
he © bids him renew his unutterable ſorrow;“ to uſe the expreſſions 
of Æneas to Dido; infandum jubet renovare dolorem: nay, he even 
puts him in mind of the rent he muſt pay for the whole houſe, too: 
the Miniſter 1 is reſolved, it ſeerns, to ſhew the Shop-keeper neither ten- 
derneſs nor merey.. :;-: | 
The Miniſter takes up the Tradeſman's ; Ledger from the Counter 
on which it lies, and opens the book : he points at that ſide of tlie 
book at which every Tradeſman looks trembling and blinking—the : 
8 {de of the loſſes and debts: and iowa. that fide the Miniſter poſitively 
fixes his rates and duties. 
The Miniſter ſurpriſes the Tradleſinan' in his hop as he is weigh- 
ing his commodities: and upon what tide of the ſcales is the Shop- 
keeper informed that the tax is impoſed? is it on that ſcale which is 
filled with goods from which the Shop-keeper expects his profits? 
no; the tax 18 laid upon the inimical fide of his ſcales, upon the 
wrong ſide, the loſing ſide, of his ſeales,—on the pouderofiry of his 
weights, . 
Ireally think that a tax like that which has been abovemirificted; laid 

directly upon the extent of the fronts of ſhops, might have ſucceeded : 
und if the Government had intended to draw a greater revenue from the 
tax, Shop- keepers might have been diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, de- 
ſcribed in the Act: the one claſs paying the /ower, and the other, the 
| higher ſhop-tax. Dobbs the 1 e of the Hop hes 1 have been 
taken into conſideration, ' Meet * 
This duty upon the fronts of ſhops Supt to have been laid 
very moderate, couſidering that it would have referred to a mere 


* 
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- poſſibility of profits. At the ſame time it is very likely that the 
N would have loſt nothing through the moderateneſs of the 
The generality of Shop-keepers might have ſhewn no great 
ars e to ſubmit to a tax of this kind: whereas a great num- 
ber of them poſitively object againſt, nay refuſe, paying the pre- 
ſent ſhop- tax: and in ſhort, do not pay the tax at all. They are in 
a high degree conſcious that there exiſts ſome conſiderable ſhare of 
fallaciouſneſs i in the tax; though FI do not thoroughly point out 
the true fallacy and grievance. 5 
The ſhop- tax has been in turns called a houſe-tax in the ſhape of " 
tax upon Jops,—a perſonal tax,—and a tax upon trade. And now, i it 
begins to be very generally called, a partial tax. 85 
Ho: by the expreſſions, a partial tax, the Advocates for the Shop- 
keepers mean to complain (as ſeveral do) that the wholeſale Dealers 
are not taxed as well as the Retailers, this kind of grievance, being . 
taxed while other branches of trade are not, is not peculiar to Shop- 
keepers, and indeed is no very ſubſtantial ground of complaint. 
| Many ſorts of buſineſs are taxed, while others are exempt. It is not 
: thought to be any great grievance to Diſtillers, Brewers, Attorney 8% 
&c. that they are taxed, while Grocers are not. W holeſale Dealers 
are a different claſs of Dealers from Retailers; ;—if they are not taxed 
at preſent, they may be ſo to-morrow. And, if wholeſale Dealers 
were taxed, it is very likely Retailers would ſuffer by it. VV hole ſale 
Dealers would ſoon contrive to indemnify themſelves at the expence 
of the Retailers, firſt; and Shop- keepers would moſt likely be the 


firſt claſs of perſons who would with. that wholeſale Dealers had 
never been taxed, 


* ö 
If, by tlie words, a partial tax, they pretend that it is a orievance 
for Shop-keepers to be ſelected from the whole Public, and ſubjected 
to a certain particular tax, —this is no charge, till the particular 
ſubject and nature of the tax is named. The object or ground of a 
partial tax may be either of a profitable, or ati honorific nature,— 
or both. Coming to a Peerage, either through creation, or deſcent 
(I believe) and taking one's ſeat for that Peerage, is attended with a 
0 payment of certain conſiderable fees, which are proportionally” higher 
for a Duke, or a Marquis, than for the next Orders of the Nobility. 
Baronets are alſo liable to pay fees of a ſimilar nature. The pay» 
ment of theſe fees is a tax of a partial nature upon Lords and Baro- 
nets. The admittance into a Corporation or Company ſubjects the 
Party to the payment of a duty of four or five ſhillings. For admit- 
tance to the degree of Doctor a duty of eight pounds muſt be paid. 
For admittance to an Eccleſiaſtical dignity, fix pounds. For a diſpen- 
fation, or admittance to the privilege of holding two Eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, a duty of ten pounds. For admittance, by a graut under 
the great ſeal, to any honour, dignity, privilege, or franchiſe, eight 
pounds. All theſe duties or ſums of money which muſt be paid, are 
evidently taxes of a partial nature upon thoſe perſons Who receive 
thoſe profits or honours abovementioned. Theſe. taxes, it is true, are 
paid once for all; but if they were to be renewed - every year, or 
cvery other year, or every ſix years, it would make no eſſential dif- 
ference. Thoſe Gentlemen, for inſtance, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the privilege of holding two Eccleſiaſtical benefices, would not men- 
tion it as any very grievous hardſhip, if this partial tax of ten pounds 
which is demanded of them, on their being admitted, was to be par- 
tially demanded again. every ſucceeding year, 


But 
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But that partial tax which is impoſed upon the claſs of Shop-_ 
keepers under the name of the Pop- lar, is not a tax, either of a pro- 
fitable, or an honorific, or a dignifying nature: it is rather a tax of a 
contrary tendency. Being made to declare their affairs, and then | 
being taxed for their debts, at the rate of two or three ſhillings i in the 

pound, is the kind of partiality which i is ſhewn to the Shop-keepers, 

—the kind of partial. tax which is impoſed upon them. The tax 
might be conſidered as a ludicrous jocular tax, if it were not that the 
Sovernment ſeriouſly expect to derive a revenue from it, and employ 
9 ſerious methods for collecing ſuch revenue. 
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Snort Obſervations on the Act concerning Hawkers and 


Pedlars. 


\HE Act relative to the Hawker or pedlars was famed at the : 
ſame time that the Shop-tax was paſſed: this Act was meant 


as a concomitant meaſure to the tax. The proviſions of the AQ are 
as follow: ; e 


Every Pedlar travelling on foot at pay cight pounds a year for 


a licence. If he keeps one horſe, he muſt pay ſixteen pounds. 11 he 
5 keeps two, he muſt pay twenty-four pounds ; and ſo forth, at the 


rate of eight pounds for every harſe,. beſides the licence he Pays for | 
himſelf. 


Notwithſtanding his licence, the Hawker i is prohibited from calling 5 
his goods in any City or Market Town, or within two miles from 


the central market- place: Y a penalty of ten pounds | 1s | impoſed upon” 
him for every offence. 


The Juſtices, at the general Quarter Seſſions, have a power to 


prohibit Hawkers from the whole County; thereby making the 
| licences which they have paid for, uſeleſs in that County : a for- 


feiture of ten pounds i is, in that caſe, impoſed. upon a Hawker for every 
offence. 


Any Hawker refuſing to produoe his licence to an authoriſed per- 


fon, forfeits ten pounds for every offence. 
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It is lawful for any perſon whatſoever to ſeize any Hawker, in order 


to compell him to produce his licence, and to detain him, till a peace 
Officer is ſent for, who is required by the Act to carry the perſon ſo 
ſeized before ſome Juſtice of the peace, who is authoriſed and ſtrictly 
required by the Act, in caſe no licence is produced, to cauſe the ſum 
of ten pounds to be forthwith levied by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods 5 
and wares of ſuch Offender, moreover deducting che charges for 
taking the ſaid diſtreſs, out the produce of the ſale. 

The harſh proviſions, juſt recited, raiſe a notion as if the Hawkers 
and Pediars were ſome ſort of dangerous Heretics, or common Ene- 
mies to Mankind. They ſuggeſt a thought as if the Hawhers a 
Pedlars were the Crew of ſome Ship juſt arrived from Turkey in time 

of plague: they refuſe to perform quarantine : they jump from on 
board their Ship to the ſhore, and ſpread themſelves over the Coun- 
try, vending their cotton ſtuffs and other peſtilential commodities. 
The Legiſlature. afſemble, and loſe no time in endeavouring to have 
them ſuppreſſed. We 3 8 
The deſign of annibilativg the Hawkers and Pedlars was poſitively 7 
| avowed, when the Act relative to them was paſſed. The meaſure. 
was intended as an indemnity for the impoſing of the ſhop-tax, and 
as a method of pacifying the reſidentiary Shop- keepers, whom the 
Miniſter was affronting by taxing tho wrong fide - of their ſcales and 
books. Pa RR 
831 do not intend to ſpeak of che ulefblneſt of Hawkers and Ped- 
lars to the Public at large: I only mean to mention the great ſervice _ 
of which they are to Manufacturers. TY EE Wy was g . 6 


How many things are fold becauſe they are brought to the door; 
which People would never have bought, either becauſe they did not 
think. 
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think of them, —or they did not know ſuch things might be bought, 
Tor becauſe they were poſtponing from day to day? The Pedlar 


comes to the door; he opens his goods; enters into converſation; and 


helps the improvidence, and overcomes the Janes A parſimony, : 
of Purchaſers. A | 


The Act has excepted news-papers from the ehem upon the 


bawking of goods, In fact, would one halt of the as hs 
fold that are circulated, if People were under a neceſſity of poſitively | 
and purpoſely ſending or going for news-papers-to the ſhop? 


- 
: . 

1 a 
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The AQ has alſo excepted fruit, iſh, or viuals, The Framers of 


the AQ ſeem to have feared that People might forget to eat, (aud to 
be inquiſitive about news) if the Hawkers did not put them in mind 
of theſe things; ; and yet, they have taken it for granted, that, People 
5 would never fail punctually to ſend, or go themſelves, to the ſhop, 
for an innumerable quantity. of articles that might be named, which 
; People negle& or poſtpone buying from day to day, perhaps for ever, N 
and by the making of which a very great number, very great indeed! 
of Manufacturers might have got employment. 


Nay, in many caſes People do poſitively with and 1501 to por- 


chaſe certain articles; ; but they g without them, becauſe there is no 
ſhop at hand; this is a common caſe in the Country, in ſcattered : 
houſes, villages, farm-houſes; and the fact even ſometimes happens, in 
; Gentlemens country houſes and ſeats, 


It is not to be doubted that a moſt den loſs accrues to 


5 ManufaQurers, from the miſting of the fale of a vaſt number of arti- 
cles, which, for ſome reaſon or. other, are not bought, and which 


would be bought, if they were brought to the door. A great num 


ber of articles might be paged, ſuch as houſchold tools or imple- 
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ments of ſeveral _ various articles of wearing apparel, trinkets, 


braſs and iron wares of many Lea we might even name fine 
prints, &c. & c. | 
Nor does the bop keeper derive any very great benefit from thefe 
loſſes of the Pedlar. We are not to ſuppoſe that thoſe articles which 
the Pedlar does not ſell, are always ſold * the 8 8 keeper: no; 
People do without them. 
Its matter of doubt whether Shop-keepers, I mean taken all t to- 
gether, gain much by the ſuppreſſion of Pedlars. If I had time, 1 
might ſhew that Pedlars are in certain reſpects perhaps uſeful to the 
Shop-keepers. 
| Objections have been malle from the cheatings, and unfair deal- 
ings. of petty Pedlars. Theſe complaints are very likely overrated. 
Ar the ſame time it may be obſery ed that the ſeverity of the AR is 
moſtly directed againſt the ſubſtantial Pedlar, who travels with his = 
Cart and horſes; the intent of the Adi is poſi tively to aboliſh the tra- 
velling ſubſtantial Pedlar : though he i is that very claſs who ought to 
be defended, and 1s perhaps intitled to a fimilar protection to that 
which is granted to the waning Trader, and voyaging Trafficker. 
What is the merit of the Shop-keeper and reſidentiary Retailer, 
who manufactures no good himſelf? His merit is, his being the 
middle-man between the Manufacturer and the Public, —his being ; 
the Agent, the Broker, between the Manufacturer and the Pu chaſer. 
Who performs this office of Middle-man, in the moſt meritorious 
manner? who is the moſt meritorious deſerving Agent between the 
Manufacturer and the Public? the Shop-keeper, who proudly waits 
for his Cuſtomer behind the counter, or by his fire-ſide,—or the ſub- 
ſtantial travelling Pedlar, who laboriouſly navigates upon Jand with 
8 . his 
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his laud Veſſel, or Cart, —who conveys his goods- through miry 


roads and ſnow, —who puts the lobabitants of the Towns and Vil- 
lages through which he paſſes, in mind of theit wants,—who takes 


a pride i in doing his buſineſs 1 in a ſubſtantial manner, and boaſts that, 


though he is but a Pedlar, he can ſell as good articles as any that are 
manufactured! E 


Wbat elſe are the aft India Company but mighty Pedlars, who 


hawk to Europe the produce. of the Indies, —and to the Indies, the 5 
goods and manufactures of Europe! 


Why is not the Ship of the ſeafaring Trader impeded as well as 


5 the Cart of the ſubſtantial pedlar? 


The deſign of aboliſhing the Hawkers and Pedlars is at | hoſtile de- 


ſign to the Public at large: : it is a FRY ſerious act of boſtiliry Wan 
Manufacturers. „„ 5 


And why theſe hoſtilities? why theſe penances impoſed upon Ped- LE 


lars, Manufacturers, and the public. — the reaſon i is no other than 


becauſe the Miniſter has exaſperated the reſidentiary Shop-keeper, by 


raking hold of him, . making him declare his affairs, and then, laying 
a duty of three ſhillings in the pound upon his gebts. | 


The abolition of the uſeful. buſineſs of Hawkers and Fes is a 


Fe made to the irrationality of the ſhop-tax: it has been ob- 


ſerved in the foregoing Tract, that an irrational tax always requires 3 a 


ſacrifice or compenſation of ſome fort or other. ” 
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A Hint 


A n for the improvement of the Metropolis. 


T SUBJOIN the following hint, becauſe I think it uſeful; and 
at the ſame time I do not know of any other opportunity for 1 me 
to | Introduce no 
The idea I mean to ſuggeſt, is, the removing of the Market held 3 
in Smithfield; to ſome field at a ſhort diſtance out of London. The 
fields about St. Pancras, or Baillebridge, would, very likely, be a 
proper ſituation. . 
That the Market for cattle being held i in the very center of Lon- ß 
don, is no ornament to the Town, I do not think there i is any ne- 
ceſſity of undertaking to prove. 
In the ſecond place, the conſequence of the Market being held i in 
an interior part of London, is, that the cattle muſt be driven through 
the ſtreets, the whole length of their way to that particular place to 
which they are bound, however diſtant that place may be; whether 
 Tower-hill and Ratchſ-highway, or the ſtreets adjacent to Piccadilly. 
- This paſſage of cattle through the ſtreets is productive of much 


inconvenience, and very frequeutly of miſchief; which would be 0 
avoided if the Market was held in ſome of thoſe fields abovemen- 5 


tioned: the cattle would follow thoſe roads by which London i is ſur- 
. rounded, till they ſhould reach that particular part or ſtreet to w hich: 
: P 5 55 they 
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they are ſent, The ſtreets about Smithfield Market are in the num- 
ber of the narroweſt and moſt crowded i in London, 
But the providing the cattle with water, during the time the Mar- 
ket is held, is that circumſtance which I mean more particularly t to 
ſuggeſt. = 
The feelings of dumb animals ſeem to be very quick, perhaps as 
quick as ours (though they want forelight) : it is a kind of duty to 
pay attention to that; eſpecially when it coſts but little. 
Ihe cattle are driven through the duſty roads, for ſeveral hours, 
in 1 Summer, to the Market-place, where they are kept twelve hours 
more without a drop of water. Sheep eſpecially muſt ſuffer much, 
as they walk cloſe together, in flocks, with their mouths no higher 
than twelve or fifteen inches above the ground, ſwallowing, when 
they breathe, more duſt than air: the miſery of thoſe ſheep that 
walk ; in the middle of a flock muſt be very great: the heat raiſed by 
the paſſage of a flock of ſheep may be felt at the diſtance of ſeveral 
yards. Sheep bear patiently their diſtreſs on the ene but 
the larger cattle grow unruly and miſchievous. OT | 
The fields I have mentioned, about St. — being work than 
the New-river head, would be eaſily ſupplied with water. Troughs 
conſtructed in a laſting manner, might be placed through all the 
pens, at the height of twelve inches or ſo above ground; and water 
might begin to be ſent through theſe troughs as ſoon as the time of 
c the Market begins. Two or three rows of larger troughs might | 
alſo be fixed, to which the larger cattle might be tied, and water 
kept running under their noſes during the whole time the Market 
18 + 9 
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Some perſon or perſons, paid for that purpoſe, ought to be ap- 
pointed, to take care of the troughs, and alſo to ſee that the water 
begins conſtantly to be diſtributed at the proper time. 
The Market · place might be paved with bricks placed edgewiſe; ; 
which would have a neater appearance, wopld keep the place dry, 
and not be ſo cold as ſtones. Houſes of entertainment for the per- 5 
ſons attending the Market, would be built! in a trice around the new 
place. 5 
In caſe the proprietary rights of any perſons were all obſtacle to the 
removal of the Market from Smithfield, the Parliament might aſſiſt 
the City, not only with a Bill, but alſo with money, if neceſlary ; as 
the meaſure might i in Tome degree be conſidered as a national object. 


Posronipr to the Ober vations on the window-light Taxes. 
SHOULD the preſent Taxes upon windows or lights happen at 
any time to be commuted into a Tax upon the onnage of houſes, the 
preſent bouſe-tas, or rather houſe-rent tax, ought alſo to be ſank along 
with them. The tax upon the rent to be paid for a houſe, is un- 


doubtedly a tax upon a debt: only, the irrationality of the tax is over- 
looked; chiefly on account of the duty being laid low. The tax 


cannot be pleaſing, even to thoſe Perſons who are actual Owners of HT 


_ thoſe houſes for which they pay this kind of houſe- tax. When the 
| kax is levied upon them, a ſuppoſition is firſt made, that they are not 
| 2 — — 3 A A 
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the Owners of the houſes they inhabit ; then it is ſuppoſed that they 
pay rent to ſomebody for theſe houſes; and then, on account of this 
rent or debt, the reality of which they are thus made to admit, a duty 
is demanded of them. This 1 is not a pleaſing tax to be paid by Indi- 

viduals, either for their own Town-houſes, or their Country-houſes 
or Country- ſeats. 
Poſſibly, certain other taxes might alſo be funk, n advantage, 
into the ſame tax upon the internal capaciouſneſs of houſes. I mean 
to allude to thoſe taxes which lead into enquiries into People's private 
1 buſineſs and manner of living : People being even obligated to come 
forth, and make declarations. The tax upon Servants | is a tax of this 
| kind : the ſame is perhaps allo exceptionable on other accounts. 
Should a tax upon the tonnage of houſes be at any time reſorted to, : 


the tax upon Servants might Perhaps properly enough be ſunk f into 125 
that tax. 
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